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UP THE GERSCHNI ALP. 
I. 


THis is the way that you must go. 
Where no stray sunbeam, slantwise thrown, 
The twilight gilds with vaporous glow, 
Through woods dim, dreamlike, hushed 
and lone, 
The pathway serpents to and fro. 
Fair is the green roof overhead 
Which rises with you as you rise, 
And green upon the slope that lies 
Above you and beneath is spread 
A fairy tangle, ivy, fern, 
Seedlings, and mosses of untold 
Luxuriance flaming into gold. 
And sometimes at the zigzag’s turn 
A wayside shrine in miniature, 
Picture or image blest, behind 
A rusted grating niched you find. 
The monks of Engelberg would lure 
Your vagrant thoughts to Paradise; 
And, sure, not far from here it lies. 
And now some lucent streamlet’s gush 
Into its brimming trough, and now * 
The sudden snapping of a bough, 
Is all that breaks the breathless hush. 


If —if you were not quite alone! 
The morn, the woods, were twice as sweet 
If just one other pair of feet 

Were climbing here beside your own! 


ll. 
This is the way that you must go. 
Across the rolling pastures wide, 
Where Alpine thistles, nestling low, 
And clustered gentians, in the pride 
And splendor of their purple, blow; 
And all the exquisite pure air 
With tinkling cowbells, chiming clear 
Their homely chorus to the ear, 
Is garrulous; and everywhere 
Riots and laughs the sunshine bold. 
You loiter at the water-trough 
And make a mountain toilet, doff 
Your hat and dip your face, and hold 
Your inside wrist upturned to meet 
The crystal, cool, refreshing flow 
That gurgles from the pipe, and so 
Through all your veins allay the heat. 
Then, strenuous, charge the sheer ascent; 
Which won you pause, ejate though spent. 
Deep, deep lies Engelberg! but note — 
Titlis, that wears his hood of snow 
In one great wimple on his brow, 
Soars for your toil scarce less remote. 


If — if some other paused here too! 
How fair these summits and these skies, 
If just one other pair of eyes 

Were gazing at them now with you! 


Ill. 
This is the way that you must go, 
The torrent with the iris sheen, 
Faint where its thunderous waters grow 
A sleeping foam-mist, to be seen 
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Spanning its base a vivid bow, 
Must not deflect your steps, nor yet 
The lakelet in the mountain’s lap; 
Nor the white hostel, as might hap, 
Tempt them to tarry and forget. 
A summit nearer heaven than this 
Invites you. Up! Each height attained 
Shows one yet loftier to be gained; 
Till lo! a reeling precipice, 
Whence — if your sight with space can cope — 
As on a cloud the lake of all 
The four Cantons mapped faint and small. 
Here, on the green and sunny slope 
Beside the brink, you rest, and bless 
The gods for all the loveliness 
Which haunts these solitudes divine ; 
Rest and rejoice ! —the day is long, 
And life is an Olympian song ! 
How pure the snows on Titlis shine! 


If —if with rapture not less keen 
Some other heart exultant swelled! 
If just one friend of friends beheld 

The perfect hour, the perfect scene! 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


E. C. 


WHEN MY SHIP COMES HOME. 
Song. 


WHAT will there be when my ship comes 
home, 
When my ship comes home in the morn- 
ing ? 
Top oO’ the tide o’er the crest of foam, 
Danger and distance scorning. 
Oh, there’ll be crowns for the lads to spend, 
And rings for the girls’ adorning, 
And there’|I be a gift for every friend — 
When my ship comes home in the morn- 
ing! 


What will there be when my ship comes 
home, 
When my ship comes home at nooning ? 
All the fields where the children roam, 
Full of the scents of Juning! 
Oh, there’]] be pipes for the boys to play, 
And bells that the girls set tuning — 
And cakes and ale as we turn the hay — 
When my ship comes home at nooning! 


What will there be when my ship comes 
home, 
When my ship comes home at even? 
Over the spur of the reef’s sharp comb, 
Under the darkening Heaven! 
Oh, there’ll be a treasure for me aboard, 
Won safe through dangers seven; 
Golden heart of lover and lord — 
When my ship comes home at even! 
Argosy. G. B. STUART. 
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From The Scottish Review. 

THE RACE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 

THE industrial revolution which has 
been going on during the past hundred 
years, and which has profoundly affected 
social and economic conditions, has been 
immensely accelerated, especially during 
the latter half of that time, by the great 
development of locomotion both by land 
and sea. Every country which has any 
claim to being considered civilized is in- 
tersected by railways, and swift steamers 
now traverse every sea, so that individu- 
als, goods, and correspondence are trans- 
ported from one part of the globe to 
another, with great ease, rapidity, and 
cheapness. These facilities, combined 
with the use of the electric telegraph, have 
not only vastly extended commerce ard 
industry, but have also revolutionized 
their methods by profoundly altering the 
conditions under which they are carried 
on. The discoveries of science and the 
developments of their application have 
been great levellers, and have tended to 
make economic and industrial conditions 
everywhere the same. Individuals and 
corporations have no longer the opportu- 


nities by which, on account of special 
position or information, they were for- 
merly enabled to maintain practical mo- 
nopolies and amass immense fortunes, for 
the rapid means of communication very 
soon place the same advantages at the 


disposal of competitors. What is true of 
individuals and corporations is also true 
of nations, and of none more than of 
Britain. Her natural resources, especially 
of the raw materials required in the man- 
ufacture of machines, coupled with the 
energy and ability of the British merchant 
and manufacturer, and the fact that they 
had the start in the race, enabled her not 
only to obtain the industrial supremacy of 
the world, but also in a sense to annex the 
products of all other countries. Now, 
however, these special conditions are rap- 
idly disappearing as other countries are 
developing their resources, and as means 
of transport and communication are being 
extended. Practically, the world has been 
shrunk to very small dimensions, and the 
younger generation must look forward to 
atime, when the centre of magnitude of 
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the world’s industry and commerce will be 
very much nearer newer countries than 
Britain, and also when the conditions of 
that commerce and industry will be very 
different from those which at present exist. 

The most important development of the 
applications of science to the improve- 
ment of means of communication is that 
which has taken place in the steamships 
which trade between Britain and America, 
and as for some years past the race across 
the Atlantic has been attracting the atten- 
tion of all classes of the community, and 
as new developments are continually tak- 
ing place, a short time may be usefally 
spent in considering the means by which 
these became possiple, and the steps by 
which they were brought about. The in- 
terest in the subject is by no means con- 
fined to Britain, and the “ greyhounds of 
the Atlantic” are no longer only of British 
origin. France and Germany have re- 
cently both produced steamships which 
are little if anything behind the best of 
British design and construction, and from 
America we have the report that an at- 
tempt will soon be made to build ships 
which will cross the Atlantic in three days. 
Whether this be possible or not, can best 
be judged by glancing at what has been 
done in the past, and noting the conditions 
of further progress. 

It is not necessary for our purpose that 
we should go back to the days of Jonathan 
Hulls, De Jouffroy, Fitch, and Rumsey, 
when the earliest attempts at steam navi- 
gation were carried out, or even to those 
of Symington, Miller, and Taylor more 
than a hundred years ago, of Fulton in 
America, and of Henry Bell on the Clyde. 
It will be sufficient if we start from the 
point when ocean steam navigation ‘be- 
came a possibility from the improvements 
which had taken place in the design and 
construction of ships and engines, It 
should be a matter for national pride, that 
Clyde engineers and shipbuilders early 
in the race, took the lead which they stil! 
hold. The names of Wood, Scott, Steel, 
Denny, Caird, David and Robert Napier 
stand pre-eminent among the founders of 
the great industry of shipbuilding. Of 
Wood it has been said by a competent 
authority that “he was the father of all 
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that is best in the style of our ships, and 
truest in the practical application of sci- 
ence in the shipbuilding of Great Britain,” 
while of David Napier, an equally compe- 
tent authority was of opinion “that from 
the year 1818 until about 1830 he effected 
more for the improvement of steam navi- 
gation than any other man.” In 1818 he 
established steamship communication be- 
tween Glasgow and Belfast, and a little 
later between Dover and Calais, and be- 
tween Liverpool, Greenock, and Glasgow. 
In 1822, the James Watt was constructed 
by the Messrs. Wood, and this marked a 
decided step in advance. It was four 
hundred and forty-eight tons measure- 
ment, and in form, strength of construc- 
tion, and speed was very much before 
every vessel of its day, having a speed of 
ten miles an hour. The engines were by 
Boulton and Watt, and were geared be- 
tween the crank and the paddle shafts. 
From the time of the construction of the 
James Watt a gradual increase took place 
in the size, and improvementin the design 
and construction of ships and engines, 
until what was called the leviathan class 
was reached. 

Curiously enough, however, the first 


steamship to cross the Atlantic was not 


British. In 1819, an American vessel, 
the Savannah, crossed to Britain partly 
sailing and partly steaming, her engines 
being only auxiliary to her sails. She 
was originally intended to ply between 
New York and Savannah as a sailing 
packet, but she was purchased by Savan- 
nah merchants and fitted with steam 
machinery, her paddle-wheels and shafts 
being placed on deck when they were not 
being used for propulsion. She took 
twenty-five days to go from Savannah to 
Liverpool, eighteen of which were under 
steam. After a visit to the north of Eu- 
rope she returned to America, where her 
machinery was taken out, and she resumed 
her original character as a sailing vessel, 
and was ultimately wrecked on the south 
coast of Long Island. The Savannah 
therefore scarcely deserves a place in the 
roll of early steamships. In 1833 the 
Royal William crossed from Quebec, but 
all her hold had to be filled with the fuel 
which was necessary for the voyage, so 
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that although such a vessel could be used 
for coast trade, it could not be successful 
commercially for trans-oceanic traffic, 

The whole subject, however, was 
eagerly discussed by engineers and scien- 
tific men, and many speculations and de- 
signs were laid before the public, and 
Parliament collected evidence on the mat- 
ter. In 1834 Mr. M‘Gregor Laird, the 
founder of the Birkenhead firm, laid be- 
fore a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Steam Navigation to India, the 
following estimate of coal consumption : — 
Under 120 H.P., 10% lbs. per H.P. per hour. 

“ce 160 6s 9% “é “é 

ce 200 “ec 84 “ “cc 

“ce 240 “ 8 ce “ce 

It will be interesting to compare these 
figures with the average consumption at 
the present day; but coming as they did 
from a practical engineer, it was not to be 
wondered that those who had no experi- 
ence of such matters, looked upon the 
proposal of steamships to cross the Atlan- 
tic, and be self-supporting financially, as 
altogether visionary with the existing con- 
ditions of engineering and shipbuilding. 
Dr. Lardner is reported to have said:* 
“ As to the project which was announced 
in the newspapers, of making the yoyage 
directly from New York to Liverpool, it 
was, he had no hesitation in saying, per- 
fectly chimerical, and they might as well 
talk of making a voyage from New York 
or Liverpool to the moon.” This is all 
that is usually known of Dr. Lardner’s 
opinions, but he himself always protested 
that the report did him an injustice, and 
it is only right that this should be known. 
It is unfair to judge any scientific man 
from a newspaper report which is neces- 
sarily very much condensed, and which 
possibly omits very important conditions 
which modify the opinions expressed. It 
may therefore be well, after all that has 
been written on this subject, to endeavor 
to arrive at the actual facts. 

In 1836 projects had been started by 
two different and opposing interests, one 
advocating the establishment of a line of 
steamers to ply between the west coast of 
Ireland and Boston, touching at Halifax, 


* Report of lecture in Liverfool Albium, delivered 
in Liverpool, 1835. 
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and the other a direct line, making an un- 
interrupted trip between Bristol and New 
York. At the meeting of the British As- 
sociation in Dublin in 1836, Dr. Lardner 
advocated the former of these projects. 
At the subsequent meeting in Bristol in 
1837, he again urged the advantages of 
the same route, and by comparison dis- 
couraged the project of a direct line be- 
tween Bristol and New York. Dr. Lardner 
continued to declare * “that the popular 
rumor that he had pronounced the Atlantic 
voyage impracticable, to be entirely desti- 
tute of foundation, and he brought evidence 
to show that he distinctly affirmed the 
contrary, by quoting the following extract 
from a report which appeared in the Zzmes 
to this effect : — 

Dr. Lardner said he would beg of any one, 
and more especially of those who had a direct 
interest in the inquiry, to dismiss from their 
minds all previously formed judgments about 
it, and more especially upon this question, to be 
guarded against the conclusions of mere theory, 
for if ever there was one point in practice of a 
commercial nature which, more than another, 
required to be founded on experience, it was 


this one of extending steam navigation to! 


voyages of extraordinary length. He was 
aware that since the question had arisen, it 
had been stated that his own opinion was ad- 
verse to it. TZhis statement was totally wrong, 
but he did feel that great caution should be 
used in the adoption of the means of carrying 
the project into effect. Almost al] depended 
on the first attempt, for a failure would much 
retard the ultimate consummation of the proj- 
ect. 

Mr. Scott Russel said that he had listened 
with great delight to the lucid and logical ob- 
servations they had just heard. He would 
add one word. Let them try this experiment, 
vith a view only to the enterprise itself, but 
on no account try any new boiler or other 
experiment, but to have a combination of 
the most approved plans that had yet been 
adopted. 

After some observations from Messrs. 
Brunel and Field, Dr. Lardner, in reply, said, 
that he considered the voyage practicable, but he 
wished to point out that which would remove 
the possibility of a doubt, because if the first 
attempt failed it would cast a damp upon the 
enterprise, and prevent a repetition of the 
attempt. 


* The Steam Engine, Eighth Edition, p. 295. 
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What Dr. Lardner did affirm and main- 
tain in these discussions was that the long 
sea voyages by steam which were contem- 
plated could not be maintained with that 
regularity and certainty which are indis- 
pensable to success, by any revenue which 
could be expected from traffic alone, and 
that without a government subsidy of a 
considerable amount, such lines of steam 
ers, although they might be started, could 
not be permanently maintained. He advo- 
cated the establishment of a line of steam 
communication between one of the west- 
ern ports of Ireland and Boston, touching 
at Halifax, and he insisted on the necessity 
for a liberal subsidy for carrying the mails 
as an indispensable condition for the com- 
mercial success of the enterprise, and the 
experience of the early steamers justified 
his opinions. Dr. Lardner may have erred 
in the way of over-caution, and have failed 
to estimate the possibilities both of en- 
gines and ships, as he based his calcula- 
tions on a coal consumption of twelve 
pounds per horse-power per hour, with 





a speed of eight knots, but he does not 
deserve to be held up to ridicule, as he 
generally is, when his name is mentioned 


in connection with the early attempts at 
trans-Atlantic navigation. 


The first British steamship which 
crossed the Atlantic was due to the 
genius of Brunel. As engineer to the 
Great Western Railway, which had its 
terminus at Bristol, he suggested that the 
operations of that line should be extended 
to New York, and in 1836 a steamship 
company was formed, and the keel of their 
first ship, the Great Western, was laid 
down at Bristol. Her principal dimen- 
sions were: length over all, 236 feet; 
breadth, 35 feet 4 inches; depth of hold, 
23 feet 2 inches; draught of water, 16 feet 
8 inches; tonnage by measurement, 1,340 
tons ; displacement at load-draught, 2,300 
tons, and the indicated horse-power of the 
engines, 750. She was launched in Juiy, 
1837, and sailed from Bristol on Sunday, 
April 8, 1838, arriving at New York fifteen 
days later, at very nearly the same time as 
the Sirius, a vessel which had been pur- 





chased by another company, and prepared 
| for the voyage to New York. The fastest 
westward passage of the Great Western 
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was 12 days 18 hours; her longest 22 days 
6 hours. Her fastest eastward passage 
was 12 days 74 hours; the longest 15 
days. Whatever may have been the theo- 
retical opinions of those interested in 
steam navigation, the success of the 
Great Western, as Carlyle said, “left our 
still moist paper demonstration to dry it- 
self at leisure.” 

Before proceeding further with the his- 
tory of the development of the steamship, 
it will be well to briefly sketch the princi- 
ples on which that development depended, 
beginning with the engines, which are still 
essentially those of Watt. Engines and 
machines seem to undergo a process of 
evolution very similar in its nature to that 
which is observed in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. The earliest steam en- 
gines consisted of few parts or organs, but 
each of these performed several distinct 
functions. As the development proceeded 
there was greater complexity of construc- 
tion, but at the same time more definite- 
ness and certainty in the actions of the 
parts, accompanied by greater compact- 
ness and ease of management. This is 
easily seen if we look at the engine de- 
signed by Papin, in which the boiler, the 
cylinder, and the condenser were combined 
in one, and then at Newcomen’s, in which 
the boiler was separated from the cylin- 
der, and lastly at Watt’s, in which the 
condenser was separated from the cylin- 
der. The tendency to multiply parts, and 
to limit their functions still continues, and 
instead of the steam being used in one 
cylinder, it is now very often used in two, 
three, or more cylinders, each with sepa- 
rate organs of admission and exhaust, and 
requiring an increase in the number of the 
parts of the mechanism. 

The engines of the Great Western were 
of the inverted beam or side lever type, 
which remained for a good many years the 
ordinary type of the larger marine engines. 
They were not by any means self-con- 
tained, the keelsons and framing of the 
vessels being largely relied upon fer re- 
sisting the stresses arising from the action 
of the engines. Of course, under such 
conditions, a low pressure of steam and 
steady uniformity of motion were matters 
essential to their safe working, and the 
makers of such engines seemed to exercise 
their ingenuity on their architectural de- 
tails rather than on the proper disposal of 
the metal for resisting the stresses which 
acted on their various parts. The press- 
ure of the steam employed rarely exceeded 
ten pounds on the square inch above that 
of the atmosphere, and the space occupied 
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in the hull by the engines and boilers was 
nearly one-third of the ship’s length. En- 
gines of the side lever type have now en- 
tirely disappeared, although even at the 
present day, ordinary beamed engines are 
largely used in American river and coasting 
steamers, and with their long strokes and 
steady motion, hold their own against the 
modern type. Many modifications of the 
side lever engine were designed, but now 
when paddle engines are used, engines of 
the direct acting diagonal or oscillating 
type are usually employed for driving 
them. When the screw propeller was in- 
troduced, shortly after trans-oceanic navi- 
gation was firmly established, and for a 
considerable time thereafter, the same 
kind of engines was used for driving it 
as were employed for paddle vessels, the 
connection between the crank and the pro- 
peller shaft being effected by means of 
gearing. Now, however, the screw pro- 
peller is almost always driven directly from 
the crank shaft, and the most common 
types of engines employed are the hori- 
zontal and the vertical, the former in the 
navy, in whichit is necessary that the 
machinery should be below the water- 
line, and the iatter in the mercantile ma- 
rine. 

The great increase of efficiency in steam 
engines since the days of Watt, has been 
brought about chiefly by the increase of 
the pressure of the steam used, and it is 
rather curious to note that Watt did all in 
his power to discourage and prevent the 
introduction of high pressure steam. He 
seemed to be quite aware of the econom- 
ical advantage of such steam, and his chief 
reason for objecting to its use was that he 
feared the danger which would attend it. 
Influenced no doubt by Watt’s example, 
the progress of high pressure steam was 
very slow, and even then it seems to have 
been more due to increased confidence in 
the materials of construction than toa 
clear recognition of the principles in- 
volved. The experiments of Joule on the 
dynamical equivalent of heat, and the 
mathematical investigations of Thomson, 
Rankine, and Clausius, no doubt had a 
certain effect, but the science of thermo- 
dynamics was more often used for explain- 
ing accomplished facts, than for indicating 
the way to new developments. The foun- 
dations of that science had been laid as 
early as 1824, when Sadi Carnot, the uncle 
of the present president of the French 
republic, published his classical work 
“ Reflexions sur la Puissance Motrice du 
Feu,” in which he enunciated the funda- 
mental principle which governs all heat 
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engines, namely, that the real value of heat 
as a source of mechanical power depends 
on the temperature of the working sub- 
stance relatively to that of surrounding 
bodies, and consequently that high press- 
ure engines derive their advantage over 
low pressure engines simply from their 
power of making useful a greater range 
of temperature. 

For a considerable time after the intro- 
duction of ocean navigation, little atten- 
tion was paid to the direct economy of 
fuel, although various causes, such as the 
improved forms of hulls, the use of iron 
in their construction, and the introduction 
of the screw propeller, led to a greater 
tonnage being propelled with the same 
amount of coal. As trade extended to 
foreign countries where coal was expen- 
sive, steamship owners saw the necessity 
for reducing its consumption, and engi- 
neers exercised their ingenuity in bringing 
this about. Among those who led the way 
in the design and construction of engines 
of a more economical type, the names of 
John Elder, Charles Randolph, and John 
M. Rowan deserve to be specially men- 
tioned among Scotch engineers. 

There was a gradual rise in the pressure 
of steam used in marine engines, until it 
reached from thirty to forty pounds on the 
square inch, When it had risen to the 
latter figure and considerable expansion 
was employed, the variation in the temper- 
ature of the cylinder caused a large amount 
of initial condensation of the steam, fol- 
lowed by acertain amount of re-evapora- 
tion towards the end of the stroke. This 
had been observed long before by Watt 
and Smeaton, but no systematic investiga- 
tion of the phenomena was made until the 
researches of Clark, Isherwood, Hirn, and 
others, fully explained the action of the 
sides of the cylinder on the steam, It 
was to obviate this action to a certain ex- 
tent that compound engines became nec- 
essary, and to John Elder is largely due 
the honor of having successfu!ly applied 
such engines for marine purposes. He, 
moreover, re-introduced the steam jacket 
invented by Watt, but which had gone 
wholly out of use in marine engines, and 
he was thus able to prevent a considerable 
amount of the initial condensation, as well 
as that caused by the expanding steam 
doing work. 

In 1854 the firm of Randolph, Elder & 
Co. fitted the screw steamer Brandon with 
compound engines, and it was found that 
she consumed about three and one-fourth 
pounds of coal per indicated horse-power 
per hour, as compared with four or four 
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and one-fourth pounds with simple en- 
gines. It next supplied several. sets of 
engines, of the same type, to the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company; and during 
many years’ subsequent service the con- 
sumption of coal in those steamers was 
from two and one-half to three pounds 
per indicated horse-power per hour, a de- 
gree of economy never before realized in 
marine engines, amounting as it didtoa 
saving of from thirty to forty per cent. of 
the coal previously burned by steamers of 
the same class. Gradually the pressure 
of the steam was raised to eighty pounds, 
and in some cases to one hundred pounds, 
on the square inch, but it was soon found 
that at the higher pressures a recurrence 
of the evils of the simple engines took 
place. This led to triple expansion en- 
gines, in which the steam is expanded 
successively in at least three separate 
cylinders. Such engines form the most 
important development in marine engineer- 
ing which has taken place during recent 
ears, and their commercial success is 
argely due to Dr. A. C. Kirk, senior part- 
ner of Messrs. Napier & Co. In such 
engines, generally speaking, steam of a 
boiler pressure of at least one hundred 
and fifty pounds on the square inch is 
employed, and being admitted into the 
first or high-pressure cylinder, it is cut off 
at about three-fourths of the stroke and 
allowed to expand; it then passes into 
the mean pressure or middle cylinder, and 
from that into a third cylinder of much 
greater capacity, where it is still further 
expanded; and, lastly, it escapes intothe 
conderser. The general principle is that 
in the triple expansion engine, the fall of 
temperature is divided between at least 
three cylinders, and the amount of con- 
densation in each is reduced, and what 
does take place is toa large extent utilized 
during re-evaporation behind the pistons 
of the mean and low pressure cylinders. 
A saving of from twenty-five to thirty per 
cent. of fuel, as compared with ordinary 
compound engines, was the result of the 
introduction of those with triple expansion. 
Quadruple expansion engines have been 
used for steam pressures of two hundred 
pounds on the square inch, and upwards, 
and it might be thought that all that is re- 
quired for still greater efficiency are higher 
steam pressures and greater expansion. 
But it must be remembered that the rate 
of increase of temperature of saturated 
steam decreases as the pressure increases, 
and as the cost of construction of engines 
increases with the pressure, a point must 
soon be reached when the increase.of 
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efficiency of the steam will be balanced 
by the increase of cost, and by the loss of 
efficiency of the mechanism from increased 
friction. It is evident therefore that with 
the pressures possible with the type of 
boilers at present in use, we have almost 
reached the limit of expansion which is 
desirable, and that a further increase of 
efficiency must be sought in higher tem- 
peratures, or in new types of engines and 
boilers, possibly in all three combined. 

The use of the multi-cylinder engine 
has to a very large extent rendered the 
steam-jacket unnecessary, for as already 
stated, the fal! of temperature is divided 
between the cylinders, and the amount of 
condensation in each is reduced. More- 
over, it ought to be remembered that the 
steam-jacket is a necessary evil, justified 
only by the properties of the steam and of 
the materials hitherto used in construction, 
for while it increases the work done by 
the expanding steam, the increase is by 
no means so great as it would be if the 
heat employed in the steam-jacket had 
been applied to generate more steam for 
use in the cylinder. This is at least one 
point which was indicated by the science 
of thermodynamics before it was ascer- 
tained by practical experience, for the use 
of the steam-jacket, as ordinarily con- 
structed, involves a violation of the funda- 
mental law of maximum efficiency of heat 
engines, which requires that they should 
receive all their heat at the maximum and 
give it out at the minimum temperature, 
and not as in the case of an engine witha 
steam-jacket, some of it at temperatures 
between these, and at times when the heat 
imparted lessens the efficiency, as it evi- 
dently must do at and near the end of the 
stroke. Hence in multiple expansion en- 
gines, in which the variation of tempera- 
ture in each cylinder is not very great, 
steam-jackets have been either wholly or 
partially omitted. In marine engines, 
however, apart from their primary use, 
jackets are very convenient for heating 
the cylinder on starting, and as the liners 
are always cast separate from the exterior 
casing, they have the further advantage of 
convenience of renewal when the interiors 
of the cylinders become worn. 

The chief stages in the development of 
the marine engine are clearly marked by 
the pressure of the steam used, and the 
amount of coal consumed per indicated 
horse-power per hour, and these may be 
briefly recapitulated. Until about 1830 
the pressure seldom exceeded three 
pounds on the square inch above that of 
theatmosphere. From that date a gradual 
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increase took place, and in 1845 the aver- 
age was about ten pounds on the square 
inch. By 1850 it had reached fifteen 
pounds. In 1856, Randolph, Elder & Co. 
employed pressures of thirty pounds in 
their compound engines, but it was not 
till almost ten years later that such press- 
ures became general in the merchant 
service. On the compound engine be- 
coming common, pressures rose suddenly 
to sixty and in some cases to eighty and 
one hundred pounds on the square inch, 
and aow for triple expansion engines the 
average is over one hundred and fifty 
pounds, while for quadruple expansion 
engines it is two hundred pounds on the 
square inch. With regard to coal con- 
sumption, the earliest marine engines 
must have used nearly ten pounds per 
indicated horse-power per hour. In the 
well known side lever engines it was about 
seven pounds, while for engines in use 
before the general introduction of the 
compound type four to four and one-half 
pounds was the average. Randolph, Elder 
& Co., as we have seen, had an average of 
from two and one-half to three pounds. 
In 1872, when two cylinder compound en- 
gines had been in use for some years, 
the average was found to be about 2°11 
pounds, being a saving of nearly fifty per 
cent. over the ordinary engines, while in 
1881 there was a reduction to 1°828 pounds, 
or a further saving of 13°37 per cent. 
With triple and quadruple expansion en- 
gines there has been a still further reduc- 
tion of about twenty-five per cent., the 
consumption of fuel in some of these 
engines being as low as one and one- 
half or one and one-quarter pounds per 
indicated horse-power per hour. This 
method of measuring the performance of 
engines in terms of the consumption of 
fuel per indicated horse-power per hour is 
convenient for approximate calculations, 
but it cannot be considered scientific. It 
would be more exact to use as unit of 
comparison the weight of steam consumed 
per unit of power given out, and that unit 
should not be the indicated horse-power, 
but the actual horse-power, of which the 
indicated is only one of the factors. This 
would involve a measurement of the ineffi- 
ciency of the mechanism of marine en- 
gines, and on this subject we know little 
or nothing. In every department of sci- 
entific investigation, progress has been 
marked by the advance in the methods of 
measuring the quantities involved. At 
first these were merely qualitative or rel- 
ative, and the aim is always to make them 





quantitative and absolute, and this aim 
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should be kept more distinctly in view by 
marine engineers and shipowners than it 
has hitherto been, for they have been con- 
tent with methods which may give very 
inexact impressions. 

Space will not allow us to enter into the 
details of the improvements which have 
been made in the design and construction 
of marine engines, a brief enumeration of 
the more important is all that is possible. 
The early rectangular flued boiler has 
given place to the cylindrical tubular, with 
corrugated flues and forced draught ; the 
surface condenser has replaced the old jet 
form; and improved valve gears, pistons, 
bearings, the use of separate pumps for 
feed and circulating water, have all added 
to the efficiency. Increased piston speed 
has led directly to economy of weight, the 
power developed being proportional to the 
speed, and the weight not being affected 
by the increased speed to any great extent. 
In the early marine engines from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred feet per 
minute was the average piston speed ; now 
from six hundred to eight hundred feet 
per minute is common, and one thousand 
feet per minute is not unknown. The ex- 


tended use of steel has enabled engineers 
to reduce the weight of their engines and 
boilers to a very considerable extent, and 
has thus added to the freight-carrying 


power of the vessels. The screw pro- 
peller has replaced the paddle wheel in all 
trans-oceanic steamers, and twin screws 
are now becoming common in the passen- 
ger steamers of the largest size; and they 
are to be commended, not only on ac- 
count of the additional safety they give to 
the vessels, but also because they enable 
them to enter harbors with a compara- 
tively small depth of water. A modern 
ship is almost a working museum of many 
departments of mechanical engineering. 
In the main engines we have incorporated 
all the most recent developments of steam 
engineering ; but these, although the most 
important, now form only a small part of 
the things requiring the attention of the 
chief engineer. Appliances for starting 
and reversing the engines, for shipping and 
discharging cargo, pumps of various kinds, 
condensing apparatus, steam steering- 
gear, electric lighting, and signalling appa- 
ratus of various kinds, are examples of 
what are now required, and the result of 
the use of which has not only been to 
enable the ship to make more voyages, 
but also to reduce the number of seamen 
very much. At the present time the num- 
ber of persons required to work a steam 
vessel is about one-half what it was at the 
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beginning of her Majesty’s reign; a fact 
which proves how necessary it is for the 
shipowner to keep himself informed re- 
garding the most recent developments of 
mechanical engineering. 

There is still great room for improve- 
ment and development not only in these 
smaller arrangements, but also in the main 
engines and their connections. The com- 
plete efficiency of a marine engine is the 
resultant of the separate efficiencies of the 
boiler, the steam, the mechanism, and 
the propeller. To give a rough idea of 
the value of this, the first of these compo- 
nents may be assumed at ‘6, the second at 
‘2, and the third and fourth combined at 
‘5. The resultant efficiency is therefore 
06, that is to say, that only about one- 
sixteenth of the energy of the fuel is 
utilized in the propulsion of the vessel; so 
that notwithstanding the progress which 
has been made during the first century of 
the marine engine, there is still a wide 
field for the ingenuity of the engineer and 
the shipbuilder. 

The improvement in the design and 
construction of steam engines, and in me- 
chanical appliances generally, led to a 
very rapid development of the sizes, and 
increase in the strength and conveniences 
of steamships, and we may now resume 
the historical treatment of the subject, 
and note the main stages of that deveiop- 
ment. The success of the Great Western 
demonstrated beyond a doubt the possi- 
bility of establishing regular steamship 
communication between England and 
America, and made others anxious to take 
part in the venture. The Great Western 
Company built another ship, the Great 
Britain, and as it was notable for being 
the first large ship built of iron, and also 
for using the screw propeller instead of 
paddie wheels, it may be interesting to 
give a few details of its career. It was 
designed by Mr. Brunel and built by 
Messrs. Paterson & Sons of Bristol. Her 
keel was laid on the same site as that from 
which the Great Western was launched, 
and it was not until she was nearly com- 
pleted that it was discovered that the 
gates of the dock into which she was 
launched were not of sufficient width to 
allow her egress. These, however, were 
enlarged and she was floated in 1845. 
Her rig was that of a six-masted schooner. 
Her chief dimensions were: Lengih be- 
tween perpendiculars, 322 feet; beam, 51 
feet; depth, 40 feet; tonnage, 3,733 tons; 
cargo space, 2,000 tons; coal space, 1,000 
tons; with accommodation for six hun- 
dred passengers. Her engines were of 
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one thousand horse-power, and she was 
propelled by a four-bladed screw. Her 
first trip was to London where she ex- 
cited much interest, being visited by her 
Majesty, the royal family, by members 
of the aristocracy, men of science, and 
many others. She made two voyages 
successfully between Liverpool and New 
York, but on the third, her commander 
mistaking the coast lights ran her aground 
in Dundrum Bay, Ireland. She lay there 
for nineteen months before the efforts to 
raise her were successful. On being 
raised she was towed to Liverpool, where 
she lay in dock for nearly three years, 
when she was purchased by a private 
company, and in 1851 she was refitted, 
and it was found that so strongly was she 
constructed that little or no damage was 
perceptible in her frames, planking, and 
riveting. She was supplied by Messrs. 
Penn & Sons with new engines of the 
oscillating type, capable of being worked 
up to eight hundred horse-power, the 
steam pressure being ten pounds on the 
square inch. She made the voyage from 
Liverpool to New York in June, 1852, but 
on her return she was placed on the Aus- 
tralian trade, where she was long a favor- 
ite passenger vessel. She was laid up for 
some years at Birkenhead, where she was 
an object of much curiosity, and finally 


having had her engines taken out and 
being sheathed with wood, was converted 


into a sailing vessel. She made one suc- 
cessful voyage to San Francisco, but on 
her second, in 1886, she put into Stanley, 
Falkland Islands, damaged, where she 
was surveyed and condemned, and after- 
wards turned into a coal hulk. She cer- 
tainly deserved a better fate, for at the 
time of her construction she was as bold 
a conception as was her designer’s later 
and much more unsuccessful venture, the 
Great Eastern. 

The first regular line of steamers be- 
tween Britain and America, was the North 
Americau Royal Mai! Steam-Packet Com- 
pany, which was organized in 1840, by 
Mr. Samuel Cunard of Halifax, Mr. 
George Burns of Glasgow, and Mr. David 
M‘Iver of Liverpoo!, a company which 
is best known by Mr. Cunard’s name. 
Its promoters were able to secure a sub- 

idy from the British government for car- 

ing the mails, and thus were able to 

vercome the financial difficulties which 
heir competitors encountered, and this 
arrangement was continued for forty-six 
years. In 1886, it was discontinued and 
the mails sent by any steamer which 
might be selected by the government. At 
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first the service was monthly, and after- 
wards fortnightly, and the ports called at 
were Liverpool, Halifax, and Boston. 
Eventually, on a larger subsidy being paid 
by government, a weekly service was 
established between Liverpool and New 
York, as well as a semi-monthly service 
between Liverpool and Boston. 

The first ships of the Cunard Line were 
the Britannia, Arcadia, Caledonia, and 
Columbia, all wooden paddle steamers, 
constructed on the Clyde, and supplied 
with side-lever engines by Mr. Robert 
Napier. The first of these sailed from 
Liverpool on July 4th, 1840, and after a 
passage of fourteen days and eight hours 
arrived safely at Boston. The principal 
dimensions of the Britannia, which was 
the representative of the others, were as 
follows: length of keel and fore rake, 207 
feet; breadth of beam, 34 feet 2 inches; 
depth of hold, 22 feet 4 inches; mean 
draught, 16 feet 10 inches; displacement, 
2,050 tons; indicated horse-power, 740; 
bunker capacity, 640 tons ; cargo capacity, 
225 tons; cabin passengers carried, 90; 
average speed, 85 knots. These ships 
were thus much smaller than the Great 
Britain, and even slightly smaller than the 
Great Western, with about the same coal 
consumption and rather less speed. Soon, 
however, other steamers were constructed 
of somewhat larger size and greater speed, 
but for some years the progress was steady 
rather than rapid. All we can do here in 
the mean time is to indicate some of the 
chief landmarks. 

One of these, although not directly con- 
nected with the Atlantic trade, was the 
founding of the Peninsular Company in 
1837, which at first confined its operations 
to the ports of Spain and Portugal, but 
soon extended them to India under the 
name of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, now so well known, and whose 
extensive fleet has long done excellent 
service not only for India but also for 
China and Japan, and the Australian col- 
onies. Another most important step was 
the establishment in 1840 of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, which has 
done so much to develop the resources of 
South America, and to connect that con- 
tinent with Europe. 

Meanwhile the speed of the Cunard 
steamers was gradually increased. In 
1847, four new steamers, the America, 
Niagara, Canada, and Europa, each of 
1,820 tons, with side-lever engines, of 680 
horse-power nominal were built by Napier. 
The America was the “ greyhound ” of her 
day, being noted as the swiftest steamer 
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on the Atlantic, her fastest passage from 
Liverpool to Halifax being done in 8 days 
23 hours out, and 8 days 10 hours home, 
being about three days faster outwards, 
and two days homewards than the speed 
of the Cunarders when the line was started 
eight years previously, which is a remark- 
able advance in so short a time. This, 
however, was considerably above the aver- 
age of the ordinary steamers, which was 
about 10 days 13 hours outwards, and 9 
days 1§ hours homewards, also a consid- 
erable advance on that of the Great West- 
ern. 

The Americans were naturally anxious 
to obtain a share both of the glory and the 
profit of the Atlantic steamship trade, and 
in 1847 established a line between New 
York and Bremen, touching at Southamp- 
ton. The pioneer ship of the line was the 
Washington, of about four thousand tons 
displacement and great proportional en- 
gine power, and consequently from which 
high speed was expected. The results, 
however, were not on the whole satisfac- 
tory. The chief competitors of the Cunard 
steamers were those of the Collins line, 
which was formed in 1850, and supported 
by a large subsidy from the American 
government. The most important of the 
other Atlantic lines were the Inman, the 
North-German Lloyd, the French Com. 
pagnie Transatlantique, the National, the 
Williams and Guion (latterly the Guion), 
the White Star, the Allan, and the Anchor 
lines, all of which afforded many good 
examples both of ships and engines. 

The contest as regards speed was for 
some years chiefly between the ships of 
the Cunard and the Collins lines, and both 
companies exerted themselves to the ut- 
most. The first vessels of the Collins 
line were named the Arctic, Baltic, Atlan- 
tic, and Pacific, and were each of three 
thousand tons, their chief dimensions be- 
ing: length, 282 feet; breadth, 45 feet; 
and depth, 32 feet. The Cunard Company 
immediately added two new steamers to 
their fleet, the Asia and the Africa, buiit 
by Steele of Greenock. They were 268 
feet long, 40 feet broad, and 28 feet deep, 
with a tonnage of 2,226. The engines 
were of the side-lever type, with cylinders 
96 inches in diameter, and 9 feet stroke. 
The vessels were built of oak, and had 
accommodation for one hundred and eighty 
passengers, and a cargo capacity of six 
hundred tons. The superior engine power 
of the Collins steamers enabled them 
to slightly surpass in speed those of 
the Cunard line. In 1852 the best Collins 
passage outwards was Io days 3 hours, 
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while the best Cunard passage for the 
same route was 10 days 19 hours. The 
corresponding homeward passages. were 
9 days 13 hours 30 minutes, and 10 days 
5 hours 10 minutes, respectively. The 
Cunard Company in 1852 added the Arabia 
to their fleet, and a few years later the 
celebrated Persia, which on one occasion 
made the passage from New York to Liv- 
erpool in 9 days 2 hours §5 minutes. Her 
length was about 350 feet keel, with a reg- 
istered tonnage of 3.766. The engines 
were still of the side-lever type, and were 
of 3,600 indicated horse-power. Her con- 
sumption of coal was 3°47 pounds per 
hour, and her average speed about thirteen 
knots. The contest was expensive to 
both parties and in the end was ruinous to 
the Collins Company, which collapsed in 
1858, as both the shareholders and the 
American government declined to spend 
any more capital. Since that date there 
has been no American trans-Atlantic line, 
and the American nation has steadily lost 
ground in the shipping trade. Now, how- 
ever, another attempt is about to be made, 
with the aid of government subsidies, to 
obtain a larger share of the carrying trade 
of the world. 

The Inman line was started in 1850, but 
it was not till 1857 that it entered into 
direct competition with the Cunard line 


by making New York its port of destina- 
tion in America instead of Philadelphia. 
The Inman steamers, which were built 
and engined by Messrs. Tod & M‘Gregor 
of Glasgow, differed from those of their 
rivals in the facts that they were built of 
iron instead of wood, and were propelled 


by screws instead of paddies. Their 
directors also initiated the custom of car- 
rying emigrants in steam vessels. These 
had hitherto been compelled to go in sail- 
ing vessels and very often suffered great 
hardships from the protracted voyages 
and tempestuous weather. It may be 
noted that the Great Eastern was built in 
1858, and great expectations were formed 
of her capabilities, but she scarcely af- 
fected the Atlantic trade, for after a short 
time she was employed chiefly in cable 
laying, and being unsuccessful financially 
she was broken up about a year ago. 

In order to meet the increasing compe- 
tition of the Inman and other companies, 
the Cunard built the Scotia, which was a 
magnificent example of the older style of 
shipbuilding and marine engineering, and 
worthy of the reputation of the firm of 
Robert Napier & Co., but she was the last 
of her kind. Her length was 379 feet, 
her tonnage 3,871, and her indicated horsee 
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power 4,570. Her speed, on a coal con- 
sumption of 159 tons per day, was thirteen 
knots, and she made the homeward voyage 
to Liverpool in 8 days 22hours. In 1864-5 
the Inman Company added to their fleet 
two notable ships, the City of Paris and 
the City of New York, prototypes of their 
more famous successors of to-day. In 
1866, in a race between the Scotia and the 
City of Paris, the former covered the dis- 
tance to Queenstown in 8 days 7 hours Io 
minutes, and the latter in 8 days 16 hours 
40 minutes, 

The number of notable steamers now 
becomes so large that only a few of the 
most striking can be mentioned. In 1868 
the North-German Lloyd had several ves- 
sels of fourteen knots speed built, which 
made very satisfactory passages. In 1865 
Messrs. Napier constructed for the French 
Transatlantic Company the Ville de Paris 
and the Pereire, both of which were dis- 
tinguished by their performances. In 
1867 Messrs. Thomson built the Russia 
for the Cunard line. She was 358 feet 
long, 2,960 tons, with engines of 2,800 
indicated horse-power. Her speed aver- 
aged thirteen knots, and she had many a 
race with the City of Paris, which had 
made the voyage in 8 days 4 hours, and 
this remained for a year or two the fastest 
run on record. The compound engines 
now entered the field, the first steamers 
fitted with such engines for the Cunard 
Company being the Batavia and the Par- 
thia, built by Messrs. Denny of Dum- 
barton. The introduction of compound 
engines caused a considerable amount of 
new construction in all the principal ocean 
lines. In 1870 the White Star line was 
inaugurated, and its vessels have always 
been distinguished by their comfort, 
safety, and speed. In 1875 the Briiannic 
and the Germanic were built for this line. 
They were of five thousand tons, and fifty- 
five hundred indicated horse-power, and 
they made the passage from Liverpool to 
New York in seven and one-half days. 

For a few years there was somewhat of 
a lull in the contest, but it was evidently 
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only to make more effective preparation 
for a more exciting competition. In 1879 
Messrs. Thomson built the Gallia for the 
Cunard Company. In comparing the Gal- 
lia with the Persia, Sir Wiiliam Pearce 
stated that the Gallia carried, besides her 
passengers, fuel, stores, etc., two thousand 
tons measurement or seventeen hundred 
tons weight of cargo, for which 20s. was 
considered a fair rate, and was competed 
for, and that the Persia burned on her voy- 
age six and one-third tons of coal for every 
ton of cargo she carried, while the Gallia 
burned something less than half a ton for 
every ton of cargo she delivered, although 
she carried it at two and a-half knots an 
hour faster. But Sir William Pearce soon 
came to the conclusion that even this could 
be excelled, so, for this purpose, he con- 
structed the Arizona for the Guion Line, 
which had been instituted in 1863. She 
was not much larger than the White Star 
vessels, but her model was different, and 
she had greater power, her tonnage being 
5,147, and her indicated power 6,630. She 
had engines of the compound type with 
three cylinders, one high pressure and two 
low pressure, with the connecting rods set 
on three cranks at angles of 120 degrees, 
an arrangement which added to the stead- 
iness of motion. Her best passage was 
made in 1884, when she made the distance 
from Liverpool to New York in 7 days 6 
hours 14 minutes, and the return voyage 
in 7 days 3 hours 38 minutes, This result 
caused considerable activity in the ship- 
building world, and ied to the construction 
of many notable steamers. Among these 
may be mentioned the Servia for the 
Cunard Line, the Alaska and the Oregon 
for the Guion, and later on the Umbria 
and the Etruria for the Cunard. For 
some years the two latter were the fastest 
steamers on the Atlantic, the average 
speed being eighteen and one-half knots 
on a consumption of fuel of three hundred 
and twenty-five tons per day. The follow- 
ing table * shows the best passages in the 
years 1885-89: — 


OUTWARDS. 


Steamer’s 
Name. 
Etruria, 
Umbria, 
7) 


Month. 
August, 
September, 
May, 


“e 


September, 


* Engineering, M 


Etruria, 


average Speed. 
K 


Passage. 

6h. 31 m. 
sh. 8m. 
4h. 34m. 
2h. 7m. 
rh. 44m. 


ay 8, 1891, p. 546. 
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HOMEWARDS. 


August, 
July, 
February, 
November, 
December, 


Towards the end of the period named 
other competitors for supremacy had en- 
tered the field, and notably the City of 
Paris and the City of New York of the 
National and Inman line, and the Teu- 
tonic and Majestic of the White Star 
line, all being fitted with twin screws. 
The City of Paris is 10,500 tons gross 
register, and is 527 feet long. Her speed 
with twenty thousand horse-power is nearly 
22 knots, her best run on service being a 
little over 20 knots, and her daily con- 


Etruria, 
Umbria, 
Etruria, 
Umbria, 
Etruria, 





sumption of coal is about three hundred 


18°4 

18°2 

19°4 

19°! 

19'I 

and twenty tons. The Majestic is 9,851 
tons gross, and 565 feet long, that is 38 
feet more than the City of Paris, which 
latter, however, has the advantage of 5°4 
feet greater beam. The Majestic con- 
sumes about two hundred and ninety tons 
of coal per day, and her indicated power 
on her trial trip was seventeen thousand 
horses. Her speed, taking the mean of 
ten voyages, is 19°72 knots. The follow- 
ing* are the particulars of the runs in 
which the record was broken in 1888-go: 


OUTWARD REcoRD RUNS. 


6d. 
5d. 


June, 1888, 
May, 
July, 
August, 1889, 
“e“ 1890, 

The contest, however, has not been 
confined to British owned steamers. The 
North German Lloyd, and the Hamburg- 
American Company now own ships, some 
of them built on the Clyde, some at Birken- 
head, and others at Stettin, which are little, 
if anything, behind the others we have 
mentioned, either in speed, comfort, or 
safety. The French have also determined 
not to be behind in the race, and the new 
Atlantic liner La Touraine, French built 
and owned, in her first passage last sum- 
mer from Havre to New York, has beaten 
the record from any French port to Amer- 
ica, her passage being 7 days 3 hours and 
It minutes. If we allow sixteen hours 
for the extra distance of Havre from New 
York as compared with Queenstown, it 
gives 6 days 11 hours for a passage from 
Queenstown of equal speed. The La 
Touraine is 512 feet long and 55 feet 
broad, with a displacement of 11,675 tons. 
To drive her at twenty and one-half knots 
she has twin-screw engines of thirteen 
thousand indicated horse-power collective, 
which is equal to 1°11 indicated horse- 
power per ton of displacement. The 
Etruria for 19 knots has 1°36 indicated 
horse-power; the City of Paris for 204 
knots 1°38 indicated horse-power, and the 
Teutonic for 19°7 knots 1°42 indicated 
horse-power, which shows good results for 
the French steamer. 

The latest developments of the Atlantic 
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race show a close approximation between 
the best steamers of the White Star, the 
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Inman, and the Cunard lines, there being 
only a difference of a few hours in favor 
of the order in which the names are given, 
the fastest passages of each varying from 
5 days 16 hours 31 minutes to 6 days 2 
hours 31 minutes. The Cunard line is 
thus temporarily a little behind in the 
race, but a company which has shown 
such spirit in the past is not likely to give 
up the contest, even with such remarkable 
competitors as she now has. Two new 
steamers, each six hundred feet in length, 
have been ordered, and it is stated that 
their guaranteed speed is to be twenty-two 
knots on the measured mile, and twenty- 
one knots at sea. This latter speed will 
enable the passage across the Atlantic to 
be accomplished in about 5 days ro hours. 
Before considering the conditions which 
affect the speed of steam vessels, a few 
remarks may be made on the relation of 
speed to safety, a matter of more impor- 
tance than a difference of a few hours in 
the length of the voyage. From 1838, the 
time when trans-Atlantic steamship traffic 
was established, till 1879 there were one’ 
hundred and forty-four steamers of all 
classes lost. Of these, twenty-four never 
reached the ports for which they sailed, 
their fates being unknown, ten were 
burned at sea, eight were sunk in colli- 
sions, three were sunk by ice, and the 
others were stranded or lost from various 
causes. Many of these were small, but 


* Engineering, May 8, 1891, p. 546. 
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some were of considerable size, and their 
loss caused much public feeling. The 
first which disappeared was the President, 
which was never heard of after she sailed 
in 1841. A Cunard steamer, the Colum- 
bia, was wrecked by running ashore in 
1843, but it is somewhat remarkable that 
this was the only Aé¢/antic steamer lost 
in thirteen years after the disappearance 
of the President, a fact which speaks vol- 
umes for the quality of the workmanship 
of the shipbuilders and engineers, and the 
skill and care of the navigators. In 1854 
the City of Glasgow, with four hundred 
and eighty souls on board, was never seen 
or heard of after she sailed, and in the 
same year the Arctic, of the Collins’s line, 
was sunk by a collision, and five hundred 
and sixty-two persons perished, and two 
years later another steamer of the same 
line disappeared with one hundred and 
eighty-six persons on board. The Aus- 
tria, of the Hamburg-American line, was 
burned at sea, in 1858, with a loss of four 
hundred and seventy-one lives. Some of 


the most striking losses in the following 
years were the City of Boston, of the In- 
man line, which disappeared in 1870 with 
upwards of two hundred persons on board ; 
the Atlantic, of the White Star line, which 
ran ashore in 1873, causing the loss of five 
hundred and sixty lives; the Ville du 


Havre, of the French line, which was 
sunk by collision in the English Channel, 
and two hundred and thirty persons 
drowned ; the State of Florida, sunk by 
collision with a sailing ship; and the Cu- 
nard liner Oregon by the same cause with 
a coal schooner. Statistics show a great 
decrease in the number of accidents and 
losses during what may be called the mod- 
ern period of the steamship, as compared 
with the earlier, and especially with the 
transition period from sailing vessels to 
steamships, and no doubt may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the officers in 
charge were more thoroughly acquainted 
with their duties, and the ships and en- 
gines more efficiently constructed. The 
record for the year 1890 was of the most 
satisfactory kind for, notwithstanding all 
the risks involved, we find that there were 
nearly two thousand trips made from New 
York alone to various European ports, and 
that about two hundred thousand cabin 
passengers were carried in addition to 
three hundred and seventy-two thousand 
emigrants, all without any accident. It is 
an interesting fact tonote that in the large 
lines of steamers the average safety of the 
sailors’ life is high. Thelate Mr. Thomas 
Gray stated, for instance, that in the Union 
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line to the Cape he found that only one 
passenger had died in twenty years, and 
that four seamen died in three years. In 
the P. & O. only one seaman had died in 
one year in the forty vessels of the line, 
and during three years not a single pas- 
senger had been lost; the Inman liners 
had lost no passengers out of a million, 
and only eleven seamen had died in three 
years ; and the Cunard liners had no pas- 
sengers lost in three years, and only nire 
seamen dead. 

In conclusion, space will only allow a 
very few remarks on the general condi- 
tions of increase of speed, the complete 
investigation of which opens up a very 
wide field indeed. As a preliminary it 
may be noted that the very common ex- 
pression of so many knots an hour is not 
correct, as a knot is a measure of rate of 
speed per hour, and not of length. It is 
sufficient to say, for instance, that the 
speed of a ship is 20 knots, which means 
that she is travelling at the rate of 20 nau- 
tical miles per hour, the nautical mile 
being 6,080 feet, and the land mile 5,280 
feet. 

We have seen that progress has been 
made by slow and steady steps, and this 
is likely to continue unless we have a 
complete change in the types of ships, of 
engines, and boilers. So far as can be 
seen at present, the shape of steam ves- 
sels is not likely to be materially altered, 
as itis substantially the same as that of 
the viking’s craft of more than a thousand 
years ago, and seems to conform to the 
arrangements of nature, with regard to 
fishes, as nearly as the materials at our 
disposal will admit. It must be remem- 
bered that increased speed is not simply a 
question of more power relatively to dis- 
placement, but that each shape of vessel 
has a speed to which it is specially adapted, 
and that any attempt to drive it beyond 
that speed would lead to a great expendi- 
ture of power with little useful result, as 
the energy would be chiefly expended in 
raising waves. It is found by experiment 
that for ordinary speeds the resistance of 
the water to the passage of the ship 
through it is proportional to the square of 
the speed, and as the work to be done is 
equal to the resistance multiplied by the 
velocity, it follows that the power needed 
to propel a ship varies as the cube of the 
speed. For higher speeds it varies as a 
higher power than the cube, which can 
only be ascertained by experiments with 
actual ships or with carefully prepared 
models. It can also be shown that the 
power required for propulsion varies ap- 
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proximately as the cube root of the square 
of the displacement. These points must 
be carefully remembered in considering 
the possibilities of still further increased 
speeds, and they show the necessity for 
increasing the size along with the speed. 
If anything like the present speeds had 
been attempted with vessels of the size 
which were common on the Atlantic thirty 
or forty years ago, the size of engines re- 
quired, and the extra expenses involved, 
would have reduced the earning power of 
the ships very much, and possibly in many 
cases made it disappear, but remembering 
the second of the above-mentioned points, 
namely, that the power required varies as 
the cube root of the displacement squared, 
it is evident that the proportion of power 
to tonnage will decrease considerably as 
the sizes of the ships increase, and con- 
sequently that it will be more economical 
to propel a large ship at a higher speed 
than a small one. The future develop- 
ment of the steamship, however, depends 
on conditions, about which it is impossible 
to say anything very definite. The mate- 
rials of construction have been changed 
from wood to iron, and from that again to 
steel. We cannot foretell the possibilities 
of bronze, manganese, aluminium, and 
other metals. The engines have developed 
from inverted Watt engines, through a 
great variety of forms, to multiple expan- 


sion engines of great complexity and con- 


siderable efficiency. All these may be 
rendered useless by some other form of 
heat engine, or by the application of elec- 
tricity. When once we have some idea 
of what electricity is we may be able to 
dispense with a great deal of our compli- 
cated machinery for the conversion of 
energy. It is evident, therefore, that the 
limits of the sizes and of the speeds of 
steamships in the future are to be deter- 
mined by commercial considerations and 
experience, rather than by abstract scien- 
tific speculations, or even by mathematical 
and physical calculations. 
HENRY DYER. 


From Temple Bar. 
BOOMELLEN. 


** Son of a sad dog in his day, sir.”” 
A STUDY FROM LIFE. 
BY SARAH GRAND, AUTHOR OF “‘ IDEALA.”’ 
SUNSHINE and soft airs, scent of flow- 


ers and twitter of birds, all summer signs 
recall Boomellen. Where bright seas 
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were, or burnished trout streams, or mur- 
murous waterfalls sparkled in the heat, 
there was he likely to be seen loitering. 
Where he hid himself in. murky weather it 
would be hard to say, but certain it is 
that none of us can recollect an occasion 
of the kind upon which he ever appeared 
among us. 

But although associated in one’s mind 
with warmth, brightness, and the music of 
moving water, he was not an ethereal 
being in point of appearance, such as 
would suggest, according to all ideal no- 
tions on the subject, a kinship with the 
kindly elements, a member of the family 
of Undine; but a big, broad-shouldered, 
substantial fellow, six feet high, and of a 
remarkably healthy aspect; with a deli- 
cate skin that never flushed but was always 
pinky like that of a sleeping girl, a splen- 
did head, thick, glossy, light brown curling 
hair, worn rather long and never parted, 
small ears, and features delicate and hand- 
some, but of a strange immobility. The 
impression left by his face was always as 
if its impassive calm had never been ruf- 
fled by any passion of earth. No other 
human countenance has ever produced the 
same effect upon me, but while standing 
before the great bronze Buddha, Dai- 
butsu, as he sits, the image of contempla- 
tive calm, the passionless perfection of 
repose, among the trees of his grove of 
Karmakura, in Japan, the peculiar sensa- 
tion recurred, and instantly I thought of 
Boomellen. But Dai-butsu felt further 
away than Boomellen did —he was not of 
the earth, while on the contrary there 
seemed to be something of the great spirit 
which pervades all inanimate nature in 
Boomellen, uniting him closer to that por- 
tion of it which neither wakes nor sleeps, 
nor thinks nor feels nor knows, but just 
lives and dies, than the human race. 
When he spoke his lips and eyes moved 
of necessity, but this did not disturb the 
character of that impervious mask, his 
face, any more than the waving of branches 
and rustle of leaves produces an impres- 
sion as of sentient being inatree. What 
was behind that mask? The question 
was inevitable, for his countenance was 
one which excited interest and expecta- 
tion, and you waited anxiously when you 
met him first to hear him speak. With 
such a head, it seemed impossible that he 
should not be something distinguished, or 
on the way, well dowered with capacity to 
become so. But expectation and interest 
invariably went dissatisfied away, either 
thwarted by silence or puzzled by insig- 
nificant words. Still he always looked as 
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if he had so much in him that no one was 
ever quite convinced to the contrary, per- 
haps because his habit was to meet any 
attempt to draw him out with an impres- 
sive stare, as if, although his eyes were 
fixed upon you, his thoughts were concen- 
trated on something worthier of his atten- 
tion, which was disconcerting. 

His father’s estates lay in the wild 
West country, running down to the rocky, 
rugged coast, and back among the purple 
mountains ; and it was natural to suppose 
that, having been born and bred upon the 
spot, he would have in himseif an innate 
appreciation of the grandeur of the scen- 
ery, and a cultivated eye for the shades 
and colors of changeful cloud-forms, and 
the vast varieties of grand Atlantic seas. 

The first time we saw him, I remember, 
we were sitting with windows wide open, 
looking out upon a bay into which at the 
moment mighty waves were rolling under 
a summer sun up to the beetling grey-black 
cliffs against which they burst with a roar 
like muffled thunder, casting great show- 
ers of spray upward into the air, high 
enough at times to sprinkle the short grass 
and sea-pinks which grew on the brink. 
Every now and then a broad-winged sea- 
bird would hover about the boiling caul- 
dron, look down into the turmoil intently 
for a little, and then sail on with scarcely 
any perceptible effort, having added a 
curious touch of life and intelligence to 
the scene, a sensation in our minds, as it 
were, containing the involuntary compari- 
son of the superiority of one little atom of 
life to ail that rude, irresponsible force. 

Boomellen looked out with the rest of 
us, his big brown eyes distended, his 
whole face full of a dreamy intensity. 

“ This is a wonderful country of yours! ” 
one of us exclaimed enthusiastically. “Is 
it possible to live here, and not be a painter, 
or a poet, or inspired in some one way to 
reproduce and perpetuate such beautiful 
wonders of sublimity and power? You 
must love the place.” 

Boomellen turned his wistful eyes from 
the scene, and gazed at the speaker. 

“ Yes,” he said slowly, after some sec- 
onds, “ we like the place.” 

“Only like it! Why, I never saw any- 
thing so gloriousas this view! Don’t you 
think so yourself, although you are accus- 
tomed to it?” 

“Yes,” Boomellen repeated in measured 
accents, monotonously, and without the 
slightest show of animation; “yes, it’s a 
nice view.” Then, seeming to see that 
something else was expected of him, he 
added: “There won’t be any porpoises 
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to-day, but sometimes they come when the 
tide is rising.” 

Soon after making this last remark he 
rose abruptly, shook hands with us all, 
and withdrew, without having uttered an- 
other word. But when he had gone, and 
we tried to sum him up, some one said 
something about his “cheerful silence,” 
and remarked that it was as companionable 
as that of the dumb dog who looks up 
lovingly into your eyes. 

Boomellen was of ancient and aristo- 
cratic lineage. His descent could be 
traced back clearly, both on his father’s 
and mother’s side, further than anybody 
cared to follow it. 

“Eh! that’s so, yer honor,” an old 
woman on the estate, who had been des- 
canting about the family to my father one 
day, informed him: “They was kings in 
these parts, shure enough, wonst, though 
now his own father’s nuthin’ but acommon 
justice of the peace, ’deed an’ he isn’t. 
But phat cou’ yer honor expect? It’s the 
oulder the seed the warse the crop, it is, 
och! yes.” 

Boomellen had arrived at the weary end 
of his ancestry, being the last male repre- 
sentative and heir of two used-up races. 
His father had been “wild” in his youth, 
but his degrading habits were cut short 
by something which suspiciously resem- 
bled epilepsy. He then married, at the 
instigation of his spiritual director — the 
girl he chose being herself the daughter of 
a drunken father and an arrogant, nervous, 
irritable, self-indulgent mother. The con- 
sequences of this combination in Boom- 
ellen’s mother were markedly neurotic, 
her symptoms appearing in the form of an 
exaggerated piety. She would at any time 
(an she could) have upset the order of the 
universe had she found that it was going 
to check her indulgence in the religious 
exercises which were her favorite pastime. 
She had been brought up in a convent, 
and indifferently educated, her reasoning 
faculty not having been at all developed, 
while the emotional tendency which natu- 
rally threatened the balance of her intellect 
had been incessantly worked upon. In 
the convent she was described as of ex- 
alted piety, in the consulting-room her 
diathesis would have been pronounced 
hysterical. Training and habit had also 
confirmed in her a predisposition to un- 
questioning obedience to the priest. The 
latter had taught her that it is good to 
save souls, that the soul of a reprobate 
may be saved by marrying him, therefore 
it is good to marry a reprobate, and she 
had accepted Boomellen’s father upon this 
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conviction, remaining as blind as her 
short-sighted director himself to the con- 
clusion that by doing so she was lending 
herself to the manufacture of more repro- 
bates, descendants of the saved one. A 
man may change his habits when he mar- 
ries, but his constitution remains the same, 
and it is the constitution, laden with his 
predominant propensities, which he most 
inevitably transmits. There were four 
children of this marriage — Boomellen, 
and three daughters, the eldest of whom 
entered a convent by way of the divorce 
court, the second did not get so far as the 
convent, and the third committed suicide. 
These troubles Boomellen’s mother at- 
tributed to her Maker, it had been his will 
so to afflict her; but he had also been 
merciful in giving her Boomellen, her 
precious youngest child, who had never 
cost her an hour’s anxiety in his life, and 
was all sweetness and goodness — too 
good, in her estimation, for his position ; 
he ought to have entered the priesthood. 

And no doubt Boomellen would have 
done so had that course been suggested to 
him; it not being at all his way to offer 
active opposition to those in authority 
over him. 

His education had been effected in En- 
gland, and there he had learnt to write a 
beautiful hand, clear, distinct, firm, and 
invariable. He was also apt at orthog- 
raphy, and good at mathematics. But 
what cultivation his mind had otherwise 
received only his tutors knew, for he never 
betrayed the slightest knowledge of any 
subject whatever to any one, so far as we 
could ascertain. His mother, alluding to 
his dreamy ways, and the pure simplicity 
of his nature, called him playfully 


A child of the age of a man, 
Whom the fairies have always in tow. 


She had all kinds of convictions on the 
subject of his mental attributes, and told 
us illustrative anecdotes which at first im- 
pressed us; but we learnt eventually to 
doubt her knowledge of his character, for 
she had evidently not observed him much 
since his extreme youth, the tastes and 
habits she still ascribed to him being 
those of his childhood. As he grew up, 
her attention had become more and more 
absorbed by her own pursuits, and these 
had gradually weaned her away from him, 
he going his own way, while she was riot- 
ing in pious exercises which left her un- 
aware of the flight of time, and of certain 
practices which might have caused her 
to reflect before she again uttered her 
oft-repeated conviction that Boomellen 
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was too good for anything but the priest- 
hood. 

We were new to the neighborhood, but 
he made himself at home with us at once, 
and would ride over often to seeus. He 
was not fond of active exercise as a rule, 
but riding did not seem to be an accom- 
plishment of his so much as a part of 
his nature, costing him as little effort as 
it costs a fish to swim or a bird to fly. 
But he was an incorrigible loiterer, and 
would often stay all night with us; not 
because there was anything special to stay 
for, but only because, being expected to 
return to dinner, he felt himself detained 
by an imperative disinclination to be in 
time. He was always late for every meal, 
and always the last to come down in the 
morning, but such breaches of etiquette 
in no way affected his own equanimity, 
and if a remark were made on the subject 
it always seemed to surprise him, as 
though he could not comprehend why 
habits that suited himself so perfectly 
should not be equally agreeable to every- 
body else. 

His father was very impatient with him. 

“Gad, gad, gad, sir!” he would ex- 
claim in his quick, nervous, irritable way 
— “what are you dawdling about now for? 
What the devil you are always thinking 
about I can’t imagine.” 

To which Boomellen made an ox-like 
answer, dumbly, with big brown eyes. 

But we discovered he did pay some def- 
erence to his father’s wishes —in a way 
that was quite hisown. He began to ap- 
pear with a book under his arm. Riding, 
driving, walking, eating, or sleeping, the 
book was always beside him, but no one 
had ever seen him openit. I asked him 
one day what that book was. He took it 
slowly from under his arm, and held it out 
for me to read the title. 

“ Why, I don’t believe you know what 
it is yourself!” I exclaimed. 

“No, I don’t,” was his candid and un- 
expected answer, as he returned it to its 
piace under his arm without having had 
the curiosity to see what it was. 

“ Then, what in the world are you doing 
with it?” I asked. 

“ Well, you see,” he answered dreamily, 
“my father has been at me continually 
about books. He was always saying ‘I 
should like to see you with a book, my 
boy.’ So at last I went to the library and 
took this one out because it was a com- 
fortable size, and 1 carry it about so that 
he may see me with a book as he wishes, 
_ be pleased. He reads books him- 
self. 
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These last words might have been ut- 
tered by an automaton, so curiously even, 
mechanical, and void of all emphasis were 
they ; yet the impression they made was 
not impartial, but rather as if Boomellen 
were criticising his father for doing some- 
thing which he himself found to be not 
worth while. 

He lingered a little in his loitering way 
after he had spoken, and then he strolled 
from the room, and when next I saw him 
he was lounging about the lawn alone, flip- 
ping leaves from the trees with his riding- 
whip. Eventually he settled himself in a 
sunny spot, lying full length on the grass, 
watching the bees and butterflies, the 
birds skimming about, and the changeful 
clouds above him. As he looked up into 
the sky, I was painfully struck with the 
expression of his face — an expression of 
settled melancholy. I have often seen 
the same look since on other faces, and 
always found that those who wore it were 
the last survivors of a worn-out race. Itis 
as if they foresaw their inevitable doom, 
and mourned for the extinction of their 
family. Some people see the same marked 
melancholy in the autumn season, and rec- 
ognize it as a symptom of decadence. 

Boomellen spent the rest of that after- 
noon lying alone contentedly upon the 
grass, with the book beneath his head as if 
he were imbibing information through the 
pores, on Joey Ladle’s principle. My 
father came into my room once, and, 
looking out at him, shook his head. 
“Fatal apathy!” he ejaculated, “and 
what a pity it seems!” 

And I knew from the way he spoke that 
he thought it a hopeless case. 

There was a long, low room situated in 
an otherwise disused wing of our house, 
which had been fitted up for the boys for 
a work-room. It was far enough from the 
inhabited part of the house to prevent any 
one being disturbed by the noise they 
made, and they were consequently at lib- 
erty to amuse themselves as they pleased 
unrestrainedly. Double doors shut them 
otf from the rest of the house, and their 
privacy was seldom invaded by the author- 
ities. Faint sounds of hammer and saw 
and plane, of boxing-gloves, and fencing- 
foils, with shouts of laughter and loud 
disputes would come from thence through 
the double doors or open windows on oc- 
casion, betokening occupations or amuse- 
ments never suspected of being otherwise 
than manly; so that there was no super- 
vision, and the boys developed trustwor- 
thiness in proportion to the confidence 
which was placed in them. 
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Boomellen found his way at once to this 
room, and would put the gloves on himself 
sometimes, and make a languid show of 
boxing if urged thereto, or would handle 
the foils for a little, but without interest, 
He liked to look on best, and often sat by 
the hour together, silently watching the 
other boys ; presenting a pathetic contrast 
in his quietude to the restless and noisy 
dispiay of superabundant vitality which 
kept them going. Yet, at the first glance 
he, with his magnificent physique, his 
finely formed hands and feet, and delicate, 
regular, high-bred features, looked like a 
superior being who was sorry and sore to 
find himself matched with the irregular 
profiles and the undignified exuberance of 
his companions. No one would have 
supposed for a moment that his impres- 
sively handsome husk contained not a 
tithe of the immortal soul which animated 
their obviously inferior clay. 

One evening my father, hearing that 
Boomellen was in the work-room, went 
there to look for him in order to get him 
to take a note back with him. On enter- 
ing the room he discovered Boomellen, 
apparently alone, sitting at the table with 
his arms folded upon it, and his face rest- 
ing upon them, as if he were asleep. Be- 
side him were two huge jugs and some 
empty glasses. 

“Where are the boys?” my father ex- 
claimed. 

Boomellen slowly raised his head, and 
greeted him with the besotted stare of a 
drunken man. 

“ Boomellen! how is this?” my father 
demanded sternly. 

‘You mush exsheush me, sir,” Boom- 
ellen answered with thick utterance and 
exaggerated formality, “‘ but the truth ish 
by acshdent I’ve got myshelf vulgarly 
drunk on beer.” 

That was not the worst of it, however, 
for presently, under the table, my father 
discovered one of his sons still more “ vul- 
garly drunk ” than Boomellen himself. 

It seems that the other boys had gone 
out, leaving these two alone together, 
Boomellen idly sitting on the sill of an 
open window, in apparently rapt contem- 
plation as was his wont, his companion 
quietly reading a book of adventures in 
which, as ill-luck would have it, he had just 
come upon a graphic account of an heroic 
drinking-bout. He was absorbed in this 
when Boomellen muttered something 
about drink, and left the room. On en- 
quiry it was found that he had gone to one 
of the servants and asked him for the 
jugs of beer and glasses, and the man, 
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supposing that they were required for the 
whole party, gave him as much as he 
wanted, 

“Let us drink,” he said when he re- 
turned with the beer, and the suggestion, 
immediately after the vivid description he 
had been reading of this refined and manly 
sport, was too great a temptation for the 
other boy. He tried one glass, and then 
another, and so on until he collapsed. In 
his case, however, there was no great harm 
done, but rather the contrary perhaps, for 
the affair was a lesson to him, and he was 
so thoroughly ashamed of himself that he 
made a vow never to make a beast of him- 
self in that particular way again, and kept 
it. 

But with poor Boomellen it was far oth- 
erwise. He inherited a craving for drink, 
and from that time he had periodical at- 
tacks of it to which he yielded without a 
struggle. No effort had been made to 
teach him to combat any propensity of the 
kind, and the idea of resistance never 
seems to have occurred to him. There 
were those who tried to exercise a kindly 
preventative influence with him in the 
matter when it was too late, that is to say, 
after the disease had declared itself, and 
he would listen politely to all they had to 
urge, but at the same time he conveyed 
the impression that he thought they were 


giving themselves most unnecessary trou- 
ble about a trivial matter, for it was evi- 
dently as natural for Boomellen to drink 
when the craving was on him as it was to 


eat when he was hungry. It was a sad 
and significant sight to see him drink. 
Alone or in company he would settle down 
toitas if he were doing indifferently an 
accustomed task that must bedone. His 
favorite place for the purpose was at an 
open window, and there he would sit in an 
easy-chair, with a little table at his elbow 
to hold his bottle or jug and glass; and 
gradually as he drank his eyes would open 
wider and wider on the outward prospect 
to begin with, as if he saw by degrees fur- 
ther and further beyond the range of mor- 
tal vision into the unimaginable, and was 
amazed. But gradually as he proceeded 
the brightness was overcast, the lids be- 
came swollen and heavy, his muscles 
relaxed, his back bowed, his lips lost their 
firm set, and the expression of his mouth 
, grew weak and vacillating. Then he 
stretched his long legs straight out before 
him, and put his hands in his trouser pock- 
ets, while his head sank forward on his 
chest; and so he remained, with eyes 
Staring wide open, yet seeming not to see 
at all, and motionless save for the regular, 
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mechanical effort to lift the fatal glass to 
his lips, which continued some time after 
all other power to move voluntarily had 
ceased. But during no stage of the proc- 
ess did he depart from his habitual man- 
ner; he neither laughed, shouted, sang, 
wept, became quarrelsome, affectionate, 
nor even excessively maudlin, but just 
maintained his habitual cheerful silence, 
and gazed into vacancy until he could see 
no more. If anything, he rather preferred 
to be alone at these times, but he never 
made a point of secluding himself. 

When his father heard of these lapses 
he was extremely angry, because, he said, 
Boomellen did not conduct the affair like 
a gentleman: “Gad, gad, gad, sir!” he 
assured him, “a gentleman gives an enter- 
tainment — asks his friends on these occa- 
sions, and enjoys himself in good society. 
He doesn’t settle down alone like a hog to 
stupefy himself. No gentleman drinks 
for the sake of drinking, but to sharpen 
his wits and increase his conversational 
powers. Let me hear that you have done 
it decently the next time.” 

Boomellen did not develop this unhappy 
propensity until he was about nineteen, 
and he had not up to that time evinced 
any disreputable tendency; but immedi- 
ately after that first sudden attack at our 
house, he began to shock his father’s prej- 
udices in another way. As I have said, 
he was an incorrigible loiterer, but hereto- 
fore his loiterings had been solitary. Now, 
however, he began to appear—in the 
highways as a rule — accompanied by one 
of the peasant’s daughters—one at a 
time that is, but not always the same one. 
The peasantry themselves, good judges in 
these matters said: “Och! sir, let his 
honor alone. Shure the girls is all right, 
and they’ll kape him shtraight.” And my 
father, knowing that a//-rightness is the 
rule among Irish peasant girls, took the 
same view of the matter. Boomellen 
merely sought in their society a kind of 
comradeship. The sex of his companions 
influenced his choice only insensibly, if at 
all; it was their lack of ideas and happy 
silence that suited him. The country, 
however, was naturally scandalized, and 
determined not to tolerate such conduct, 
and accordingly Boomellen was “ cut” for 
the time being by everybody who met him 
anywhere in the neighborhood in such 
strange company. But this did not dis- 
turb him at all. He was absolutely un- 
affected by public opinion, and also by 
the wrath of his father, who grossly mis- 
judged him in this, his own moral nature 
being so constituted that he could not 





conceive even the possibility of such a 
lapse from the established order of in- 
iquity as the innocent roamings of Boom- 
ellen with his friends implied. 

“Gad, gad, gad, sir!” he said to my 
father, “the publicity, you know! the 
publicity! There’s no necessity to make 
a parade of that kind of thing. A gentle- 
man never does, you know. I strongly 
object to his making a parade of it. It’s 
deuced bad form.” 

He reproved Boomellen himself to this 
effect, but the latter merely gazed into his 
face with bovine stolidity, as if he sympa- 
thized with bis mood much better than he 
understood his remarks, and went his way 
along the public roads with the peasant 
girls as before. 

The drinking scandals had been care- 
fully concealed from his mother, but some 
busybody made her acquainted with this 
new difficulty, and in consequence of her 
distress it.was decided to send Boomellen 
abroad with a tutor, with a view, it was 
understood, to having him taught to sow 
his wild oats conventionally. Boomellen 
raised no objection. So long as he was 


not required to decide for himself, he was 
sure to acquiesce and be satisfied. 

He was close upon his majority by this 
time, and his travels were delayed until 
after his birthday that he might receive 


the congratulations of his friends, and the 
honors due to him as heir to a great es- 
tate, on his coming of age. The day itself 
was the 29th of October, which was late in 
the year for open-air festivities in that 
climate, and it was very much feared that 
the preparations would be spoilt by the 
weather, especially after the 25th, when a 
dreadful storm set in, and continued to 
rage till far into the night of the 28th. 
The morning itself broke brightly, how- 
ever, the wind had abated, but a terrific 
sea still broke in the bay. 

Of his own accord, and without a word 
to any one, Boomellen rose early, went 
fasting to confession, and received the 
sacrament of his church. 

At twelve o’clock the tenants were to 
make him a presentation and read an ad- 
dress, to which he would be obliged to 
reply. How he would comport himself 
on sO momentous an occasion, and, above 
all, what he would find to say —if any- 
thing — was matter of serious conjecture 
and anxiety to his friends, several of whom 
were able and willing to coach him well 
had he consulted them, but he never men- 
tioned the subject at all to any one, nor 
would he allow any one else to approach 
it. His father had attempted to do so in 
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his nervous, fidgety way, but Boomellen 
simply walked off without ceremony the 
moment he began. 

“It will come to him, dear, it will come 
to him. I have full faith,” his mother 
piously ejaculated. But nobody else was 
confident. 

The ceremony took place out on the 
lawn, on the west side of the family man- 
sion. Boomellen stood at the top of a 
broad flight of shallow stone steps which 
led down from the terrace in front of the 
house to the grass, upon which the tenants 
were crowded in rows looking up to him, 
Just behind him his father and mother 
stood, and behind them again was a goodly 
array of the neighboring gentry with their 
ladies in bright and becoming costumes. 
It was a gay and beautiful scene as well as 
a touching and impressive one. There 
was a suspicion of sharpness in the air, 
and the wind, coming in great gusts inter- 
mittently, showered the autumn leaves 
down upon the spectators from the old 
trees that sheltered the lawn, and whirled 
them about sportively, while the sun shone, 
and the odors peculiar to the season smote 
the sense of smell agreeably. The sounds 
were soothing, too. They seemed to lie 
in layers upon the consciousness — first 
the sharp call of a bird, insistent, inces- 
sant; then the susurrus of the breeze 
through the branches; and further off, 
yet immeasurably more impressive, the 
great sea-voice, swelling, lapsing, thunder- 
ous, murmurous, all-pervading, distinct 
from the rest yet somehow including them 
all. 

Boomellen never looked better than at 
that moment. His great personal beauty 
showed to perfection as he stood there 
negligently with his hat in his hand, and 
the wind tossing his thick, glossy brown 
hair about picturesquely. It cannot be 
said that the strange immobility of his 
countenance was affected by any emotion 
he may have felt, but there was a bright, 
though rapt expression in his dark eyes 
as he gazed down on the nervous old man 
who, standing a step or two below him, 
made him the presentation in the name of 
the other tenants, and then proceeded to 
read the address. The tenants wished to 
express their affection for Boomellen. 
They reminded him that he had been born 
and bred upon the estate, and grown up 
amongst them to the delight of their eyes 
and the joy of their hearts. “It’s a proud 
woman your mother must be the day, yer 
honor” —so ran in unaffected sincerity 
the simple language of the address— 





‘“‘for there’s neither man nor woman, boy 
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nor girl, in the country but has a good 
word for ye, for ye niver wronged a sowl 
in all yer life, nor gave wan any other than 
was their due.” 

There was a murmur of assent to this 
among the tenants. Boomellen’s mother 
pressed her handkerchief to her eyes con- 
vulsively, and some fancied that the rapt 
look on his own face became intensified. 

The old farmer who had read the ad- 
dress rolled it up as he concluded, handed 
it to Boomellen with a stiff obeisance, 
awkwardly stumbled down the steps, and 
took his place again with the other tenants. 
Then there was a pause, and many hearts 
began to beat to suffocation. Would he 
ever be able to utter a word? 

Boomellen gazed before him with parted 
lips for some seconds before he attempted 
to speak, and all agreed afterwards that 
during the pause the look on his face was 
as of one who listens with pleased, though 
strained attention. The crisp crackle of 
autumn leaves, the rush and swish of a 
sudden gust through the branches of the 
trees, and the sullen roar of monstrous 
waves lashing themselves furiously in in- 
effectual might against the rocky barrier 
of the stupendous cliffs alone filled our 
ears in the interval, but it was always be- 
lieved by the people that, over and above 
this, Boomellen had heard what was not 
for us, and seen that which was invisible 
to all but him. 

He was not nervous. 

“My friends —ladies and gentlemen,” 
he began at last, gathering the words 
slowly and with difficulty, but composedly, 
“I am glad to see you here to-day. I 
thank you for your kind congratulations. 
My heart is touched.” Holding his hat 
and the rollec-up address in front of him 
in his left hand, he folded the right upon 
it, and, looking at the ground, paused a 
minute as though to collect his thoughts, 
while those about him, strongly impressed, 
broke out intoa low murmur of encourage- 
ment. He looked up. “ You tell me that 
I am called to a high position,” he recom- 
menced in the same slow, difficult way — 
“to honors, which I should deserve —to 
riches, which I should dispose of to the 
glory of God and for the good of mankind. 
And that is true—I am called. Itis not 
my choice to be here.” Again he paused, 
but this time there was absolute silence. 
“IT have — there is something — comes 
into my mind —about” — he raised his 
right hand and brushed the hair, which a 
gust of wind had blown upon his forehead, 
back out of his eyes, then, with bent brows, 
peered out into the distance over the heads 
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of the people, as though trying to make 
out something he could not clearly dis- 
tinguish — “ about,” he repeated, exactly 
as if he were deciphering a difficult hand- 
writing — “about being taken from the 
wrath to come.” A curious expression of 
intentness settled upon the upturned faces. 
“Tf I am not worthy,” Boomellen pursued 
more fluently, “ not worthy of my position 
—if I am not equal to the duties which, 
as you Say, in course of time must devolve 
upon me; then I pray that I may be taken 
rom the wrath to come. 1 pray that I 
may be removed before I lose your hearts 
— or — forfeit your good opinion.” 

Anything more unexpected Boomellen 
could not have uttered, and a deep, inar- 
ticulate murmur of emotion arose from 
the crowd, an unintelligible murmur, for 
the people were at a loss to know how 
such sentimenis should be acknowledged. 
A great uneasiness had gradually taken 
possession of us all. Everybody felt that 
there was something wrong, but none of 
us could have defined the feeling. 

We held our breath while waiting for 
him to speak again. 

He was looking beyond us now in the 
same strange way he had done at first; 
then all at once, but quietly, he put on his 
hat and, raising his arm, pointed over the 
heads of the tenants, towards the sea. 

“‘ There is a ship in distress,” he said. 

Those on the lawn glanced nervously 
over their shoulders, and everybody lis- 
tened, while in the painful silence that 
ensued the tension became so pronounced 
that, on the sudden booming of a great 
gun, many of the ladies shrieked. 

In a moment all order was over. The 
people on the lawn broke their ranks, and, 
turning from the house, made for the 
cliffs in haste, while those on the terrace 
streamed down the steps, mingled with 
the tenants, and all together hurried in 
confusion in the same direction. It was 
not far, but once out of the shelter of the 
grounds we were met and hindered by the 
full force that remained to the gale, which 
was blowing in off the sea. Petticoats be- 
came unmanageable, fluttering ribbons 
bound their wearers to each other in wild 
entanglement, hats were whirled away, but 
nobody heeded any inconvenience of that 
kind — especially when we came within 
sight of the sea, and stood in our gay 
holiday attire, conscious of the cruelly in- 
congruous contrast we presented to the 
white-faced, storm-battered wretches on 
the wreck, which was being driven to de- 
struction before our eyes— with small 
hope of rescue—on the rocks below. 
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There was no lifeboat on the coast at that 
time, and no other boat that would be 
likely to live in such a sea. Up at the 
coast-guard station, from whence the gun 
had been fired, rockets with life-saving 
apparatus were being got ready, but all 
too slowly, as it seemed to the horror- 
stricken spectators. 

“Will no one do anything?” Boom- 
ellen’s mother exclaimed indignantly, 
wringing her hands. “Are none of you 
men enough to do anything?” 

Boomellen was standing beside her, and 
she seized his arm, as if to shake him out 
of his apathy, for he appeared to be quite 
unmoved, although we were so close that 
we could have recognized the people on 
the ship had we known any of them, and 
their sufferings were terrible to see — and 
all the more terrible because we were so 
near, and yet so powerless to render them 
any assistance. 

The wreck was a large brig. One mast 
was gone, the other was hanging over the 
side, and there was a dead man entangled 
in the rigging. On deck a poor woman 
was clinging to a bit of cordage with one 
arm, while she held a baby on the other. 
Her dress was open at the neck, and being 
saturated, clung close to her gaunt figure, 
making her look as if she had nothing else 
on. Her short, thin, dark hair was also 
plastered in ragged patches about her fore- 
head and neck by the water. She seemed 
to be shivering, her face was haggard and 
colorless, and she stared up at us with 
wild eyes, but her mouth was firmly set. 
The men beside her uttered heart-rending 
cries for help, but she was mute, and the 
child hung limply on her arm as if it were 
dead. 

From among the mountainous cumuli 
which fled across the sky before the wind, 
pitilessly bright sunbursts flashed full 
upon the wreck, giant waves met with a 
shock in her wake, rose high in the air, 
and fell with a thud upon her, and great, 
green, foam-flecked masses of treacherous 
water swept her decks now and then from 
stem to stern, threatening to submerge 
her. About her, as if in ghastly anticipa- 
tion, a throng of broad-winged sea-birds 
hovered —up and down, in and out, back 
and forth, up and down, da cafo, all danc- 

ng a regular, rhythmical, mocking, aérial 
measure, with sharp, shrill cries, to the 
tune of the winds and waves, 

When the shrieks of the people on the 
wreck arose, those on the cliff responded 
to them, and men and women here and 
there threw themselves down upon their 
knees, and lifted their hands to heaven. 
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In the midst of this awful scene, a tiny 
boat suddenly shot out from under the 
cliff, a toy-tub of a dinghy not safe for an 
instant in such a sea. It was being rowed 
in a diagonal direction towards the wreck, 
and the people on the cliff with a groan 
recognized Boomellen. Why it should 
have occurred to him alone to do such a 
desperate thing, those who had caught the 
petulant reproach implied in his mother’s 
manner never doubted; but that it was 
desperate he did not seem to realize, for 
his face was set serenely —rapt as it had 
been when he had stood in safety, seem- 
ing to listen, on the steps of his father’s 
house half an hour before. His hat had 
gone and the wind tumbled his hair. As 
he shot out from under the cliff, he looked 
up at us all with 


such a brightness in his eye! 
As if the ocean and the sky 
Within him had lit up and nurst 
A soul God gave him not at first, 
To comprehend their majesty. 


We could not see where the waves 
broke beneath us for the shelving of the 
cliff, but from time to time a shower of 
blinding white spray rose high in the air 
above us, a lace-like veil of foam, conceal- 
ing the sea, and falling back upon us in 
heavy showers. This occurred almost 
immediately after Boomellen appeared. 
Holding our breath in an agony of sus- 
pense, we saw him for one moment, then 
came the blinding spray, but when we 
looked again he was gone. He had van- 
ished forever, and as utterly as if he had 
never been. 

Ineffectual life, ineffectual death; but 
perhaps it was appropriate that the shining 
sea should take him. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 


PRIVATE LIFE IN FRANCE IN THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE JEWS. 


I, 


No, do not say, friend of the Jews in 
Russia, that the dark ages are not over yet. 
The dark ages were not intolerant to the 
Jew. Jews and Christians intermarried ;* 
the difference of religion was held no 
obstacle to friendship; Jews were served 
by Christian servants; the sick Catholic 


* H. Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. viii., 
See also Joseph Simon, Histoire des Juifs de 
(Nimes, 1886). 


imes 
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called in the Jewish doctor; nay, many 
housebolds faithful to the Church were 
nourished by preference on Jewish bread 
and meat. The Christian landlord em- 
ployed a Jewish steward, and in Spain, as 
in the south of France, nearly all the land- 
agents, tax-collectors, and magistrates’ 
clerks were men of Jewish faith and blood. 
In the Jura the Jews were more than tol- 
erated; a large proportion of the surround- 
ing Catholics had become, if not Jewish, 
at least Judesant. It was the custom to 
eat Jewish bread in Passover-time and to 
keep the Sabbath. Many church-going 
parents neglected to baptize their infants.* 
The people of Lyons thronged to the syna- 
gogue to hear the rabbis preach; the 
Christians of the Comtat-Venaissin ob- 
served the Jewish fasts and festivals.t 
Even in England, and so late as 1222, the 
Jewish money-lenders commonly housed 
their treasure in the parish church for 
safety against thieves{ It was natural 
that the Church should seek to defend 
herself against the progress of Judaism. 
From 1227 to 1284 six councils were held 
in order to decide on the separation and 
humiliation of the Jew. 

The means employed by the councils 
were in no case very cruel. The Church 
forbade her children to entrust their little 
ones to Jewish nurses, or to call in Jewish 
doctors to attend their sick, lest the spe- 
cious arguments of Israel should take ad- 
vantage of the babe and weakling. She 
forbade the Jew to lend at interest, or 
rather she refused to the Christian the 
right to accept a loan at usury; but the 
fear of poverty and the dread of death 
were stronger than the Church; the Chris- 
tian continued to borrow from Shylock in 
his extremity, and to call in the Jewish 
rabbi to defy the king of terrors. The 
clergy were more successful in their plans 
for isolating the accursed people. Gradu- 
ally, and town by town, the Jews were 
confined within a certain pale, or Jewry. 
The laws began to ordain that the Jew 
should own no land outside his narrow 
ghetto, and new decrees enforced upon 
the children of Israel a wheel or patch of 
bright-colored cloth, sewn upon the breast 
of their garment, which distinguished at 
first sight the man or woman with whom, 
henceforth, the Christian must not dwell 
in amity. 


* J. Morey, Les Juifs en Franche Comté. Revue 
des Etudes Fuives, t. iv., part i. 
t+ A Berliner, Persénliche Beziehungen Zwischen 
Christen und Juden in Meittelalter. 
t aaah, loc. cit., p. 22. Account of the Council of 
ord. 
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This was all the Church desired. The 
interests of Christianity required no blood- 
shed. The Jews were rich, their wealth 
attracted the admiration of the simple; 
but the Church, by confining them within 
the ghetto and by imposing upon them a 
humiliating badge, counteracted the dan- 
ger of their ostentation. The Jews were 
subtle and brilliant reasoners, whose sci- 
ence and philosophy profoundly impressed 
the ignorant. Still, by refusing to employ 
their heretic abilities, by making a bonfire 
of their specious Talmud, the clergy hoped 
to condemn their wisdom to sterility. 
Rome would neither have used the Jews 
nor yet abused them. She would have let 
them wither on their stalk, dull, poor, 
obscure, in their z face of the ghetto. 
“Look at the poor Jew,” she would say, 
“with his awkward gait, bent shoulders, 
and furtive glance. Is it not clear that 
the Almighty has abandoned his chosen 
people in his anger?” In the eyes 
of Rome, contempt and ignominy were 
enough. There was no need to extermi- 


nate an enemy so abject. 


II. 


THE Church was moderate, but human 
nature is extreme. The common people 
could not understand that they must de- 
spise, avoid, but not torment their Jewish 
neighbor. When the preacher had made 
clear to them the living horror of the 
Jewry, the sword leapt of itself from the 
scabbard, the stone sped from the sling. 
The Church burned the Talmud; the na- 
tions burned the Jew. 

So, towards the later middle ages began 
those unwarrantable persecutions, those 
massacres, emigrations, enmities, which 
still continue in the name of ‘him who 
brought peace on earth and good-will to 
all men. The good King Louis, who 
could not look upon a Jew; the Crusaders, 
who turned their sacred spears against a 
helpless enemy, the guest of their coun- 
try; the ignorant shepherds, who arose in 
their thousands to massacre the murderers 
of Christ; all these have left behind them 
a numerous progeny, who still increase 
and mu!tiply upon the earth. 

The Church, to do her justice, immedi- 
ately and)constantly rebuked these ex- 
cesses. It was a pope who defended the 
Jews against Saint Louis. “Smite the 
Saracen,” wrote Alexander II., “‘ but spare 
the Jew.” When the unhappy people 
were accused of spreading the contagion 
of the plague, it was a pope who inter- 
posed in their behalf. “As Jews they are 
Jews,” wrote Clement VI., “but as men 
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they are men;” and he offered the per- 
secuted remnant an asylum in his court at 
Avignon. Later on, Martin V. formulated 
the doctrine of the papacy. “Since the 
Jews, like other men, are made in the im- 
age of God, and since their posterity will 
be saved one day, let them not be molested 
in the synagogue, attacked in their laws, 
punished in their customs, nay, nor driven 
to the font by force.” Such was the doc- 
trine of Rome — the doctrine of the papacy 
as distinguished from the Inquisition. 
And in truth the Jews have never been 
more liberally treated than in the terri- 
tories of the Church. 

But the Church protested in vain. In 
1236 the Crusaders of Saint Louis mur- 
dered many thousand Jews in the central 
provinces of France, and only the avowed 
protection of Henry III. saved their En- 
glish brethren from their fate. Alas, a 
few years later the impulse of persecution 
was to come from England. In 1275 a 
certain Dominican of London, one Robert 
de Reddyng, a great preacher, resolved to 
convert the rabbis from the mouth of their 
own scripture ; and, to that end, he studied 
Hebrew and the Talmud. It was he who 
was converted —the Dominican turned 
Jew, took the name of Haggai, and mar- 
ried a pretty Jewess. The conversion of 
Brother Robert was the ruin of Israel in 
So far Edward I. had protected 


England. 
them and stood their friend; but their 


fortunes had changed. In 1278 the whole 
Jewish population of England was cast 
into prison on a charge of coining false 
money. In 1279 the Jews were accused 
of having crucified a little boy at Notting- 
ham. This world-old accusation, devised 
against the early Christians by Roman 
pagans, misled by the sacred symbols of 
the mass, and which to-day serves as an 
excuse for the massacre of Catholic mis- 
sionaries in China, has never failed to 
infuriate a world of fathers and of mothers. 
The pope had in vain denied the accusa- 
tion. ‘It is erroneous to state that the 
Jews communicate by means of the heart 
of a fresh-killed child.” He failed to per- 
suade the people. Inthe summer of 1290 
Edward I. decreed a general expulsion of 
the Jews, and on the gth of October six- 
teen thousand five hundred and eleven 
outcasts left English soil in an exile that 
= to endure until the days of Crom- 
well, 


Ill. 
THE fate of the English Jews affected 
France, for Gascony was English, and in 
Gascony the children of Israel had abun- 
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dantly hung up their harp. The Jews of 
Bordeaux migrated into France, but the 
persecution which had spread first from 
France to England, now widened back 
from England into Franceagain. Already, 
in 1288, the stake of Troyes had lit up the 
cruelty of the Christian, the admirable 
constancy of Israel. The exodus of the 
unhappy people was but just begun. In 
1306 Philippe le Bel banished all the Jews 
from France, 

Up till that hour, despite fierce intervals 
of persecution, the Jews had lived in 
France as in a home, sometimes intoler- 
able, but still beloved, and at worst a 
shelter. They lived in intermittent peace 
amid the surrounding populations, pos- 
sessing fields and houses, not yet herded 
in a separate clan of pitiless money-getters, 
odious money-lenders. The councils of the 
Church had not yet rooted up the strong 
fibres of human feeling that knit the 
Christian to his Jewish neighbor. When 
the edict of the tyrant went forth, many 
Jews contrived to save a portion of their 
confiscated property by placing it in the 
keep of Christian friends. Thus the 
Jews of Fondremand confided their treas- 
ure to the priest of Gray, one Henri Lob- 
bet.* By this means the king, who had 
sacrificed the Jews (as he was to sacrifice 
the Templars) to his greed of money and 
his love of gear, was fortunately defrauded 
of a few sheaves of his harvest. Much, 
however, remained. An account exists of 
the Jewish property confiscated to the 
king at Orleans; the sale of lands and 
houses belonging to the exiles fetched 
33-700 livres, 46 sols, 6 deniers, without 
counting the price of their jewels, plate, 
or merchandise.f 

The exiled Jews of France were in one 
respect more fortunate than their descend- 
ants are to-day in Russia. The spectacle 
which we have had before our eyes of 
shipful after shipful of banished emigrants 
sailing in vain to Jaffa, to be turned back 
to the Golden Horn, repulsed from Con- 
stantinople to New York, from America to 
some other inhospitable Christian shore 
— these saddest of all voyages of the 
homeless Wandering Jew were far less 
frequent in the fourteenth century. When 
the Jews went out of France the princes 
round about welcomed them with open 
arms. The pope bid them to Avignon and 
Carpentras; the king of Majorca opened 
the frontiers of Roussillon; the Duke of 
Burgundy invited them to Franche-Comté ; 


* J. Morey, Les Juifs en Franche Comté, p. 23. 





See also Depping, Histoire des Juifs, p. 29, e¢ seg. 
t Depping, doc. cit. 
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the Duke of Savoy called them to his 
Alpine cities. And in all these places 
they took root and flourished. The Jew- 
ries of Comtat-Venaissin became famous 
for their men of science and translators. 
The Jewish physicians of Savoy and Pro- 
vence were celebrated through many gener- 
ations. They were traders in Perpignan. 
In the cities of Franche-Comté, in Vesoul, 
Besangon, Trévoux, they were prosperous 
bankers and pawnbrokers; and the name 
of the latter city, disfigured by the soft 
Jewish pronunciation into Dreyfous, re- 
mains asa frequent surname in Israel. In 
all these places the Jews were welcomed 
by the people, hard pressed for ready 
money, and by the barons, whose manorial 
revenues were largely increased by the toll 
which the Jew, in common with other un- 
baptized cattle, paid as he passed along 
their roads and bridges. 

Meanwhile, in France the Jews were 
sorely missed. In destroying the Tem- 
plars, who had in their hands the whole 
system of the inland revenue, in banishing 
the Jews, who were the nerve and sinews 
of finance, Philippe le Bel had well-nigh 
ruined his country. True, the trading 
class tried to take possession of the 
places left empty by the Templar and the 
Jew. But the burghers were more exact- 


ing, more pitiless than the money-lencers 
they replaced : — 

Car Juifs furent debonnaires, 

Trop plus en faisant leur affaires 

Que ne le furent ores crestien. 


Iv. 


IN 1315 Louis X. recalled the Jews, with 
permission to exact a legal usury of two- 
pence in the pound per week; that is to 
say, an annual interest of about forty-eight 
per cent., and with the right of residence 
in the kingdom during a period of twelve 
years. 

But they returned as aliens and visitors, 
no longer sons of the soil, no longer 
Frenchmen living among Frenchmen, own- 
ers of pasture and vineyard which should 
descend to their children after them. 
Even had not the recent laws forbidden 
their acquisition of real property, the Jews 
had seen too clearly the evil of owning 
house and land, in order on the day of 
exile to leave them to the king. Hitherto 
the Jews in France had been men of sci- 
ence, in at least as important a degree as 
money-lenders. The school of Troyes 
had produced great theologians and great 
physicians. Henceforth, forbidden the 
exercise of their strongest abilities, the 
Jews accepted their position as nomads, 
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persecuted and fugitive. They centred all 
their energies on heaping together the 
greatest possible wealth in the shortest 
possible time ; wealth never spent, never 
displayed, but concentrated in a bag of 
golden coins or subtilized into a letter of 
change. Uncertain of the morrow, op- 
pressed by tax and impost, they knew 
that even their scanty privileges were not 
for their own good: “plusles Juifs auront 
de priviléges,” wrote Jean le Bon, “ mieux 
ils pourront payer la taxe que le roi fait 
peser sur eux.” In their absorbing pur- 
suit of gold they lost their early culture. 
How should it be otherwise? The Church 
burned their Talmud as a book of magic. 
All the learned professions ~— medicine, 
law, pedagogy—were the property of 
“clerks,” and a Jew could not bea clerk. 
The Jew might not own land. The Jew 
might not exercise authority over any 
Christian. The only trade left to him was 
pawnbroking and usury, or such small 
hucksiering as the Christian disdained — 
the selling of old clothes, the hawking of 
second-hand goods. Out of this misery 
the Jews perfected that marvel, the bank. 
And the bank became their curse. They 
forgot how to trade in any goods but 
money ; for no other trade was capable of 
realizing so swiftly a portable inheritance 
easy to carry with them on the day of 
banishment. 

Usury was forbidden to Christians. This 
spiritual law, although systematically 
broken by Lombards and Cahorsins, by 
many burghers, and by some monasteries, 
was none the less a force compelling the 
Jews to usury. The Jew might be noth- 
ing but a money-lender; the Christian 
might not be a money-lender; and, as the 
need of ready money was constant, and the 
interest paid for it voluntarily high, almost 
in every village the Jewish pawnbroker 
appeared —a sudden fortune for the idle! 
But gradually, alas, he became the exe- 
crated possessor of half the cattle, half the 
ploughs, the clothes, the tools of the par- 
ish, gone in pledge for the funds that he 
advanced so freely. When the Jews were 
exiled, the ducal baker of Fondremand 
complained that he had lost his brass 
lamp, his pothooks, his flour-bin, his stew- 
pan, his old red coat, and the little calf in 
his stall, all pawned to the Jews, and confis- 
cated as Jewish property. Inevery village 
there were tradesmen or peasants withouta 
farthing in their pockets to pay the king’s 
taxes, who systematically at quarter day 
pawned to Friend Nathan this old harrow 
or that old horse in order to raise the 
necessary sum. Arrangements were fre- 
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quently made by which, in the case of the 
pawning of milch cows or breeding-stock, 
the greater portion of the produce was to 
go to the original owner. No sum was too 
small, and none too great, for the village 
money-lender. He lent two sols to the 
village cobbler, and a thousand pounds to 
the lord of the manor. If, out of his own 
pocket, he could not always furnish so 
large a sum at a moment’s notice, he was 
in league with all the Lombards, Jews, 
Cahorsins of the country-side. In every 
part of the world he had his correspond- 
ents, and co-religionaries, to whom his 
bond was valuable as gold. M. Isidore 
Loeb, who has published the ledgers for 
the year 1318,* of the firm trading under 
the name of Hélyot, of Vesoul, enables us 
to see the vast resources and affiliations 
of such an establishment. At one moment 
Andrew the Lombard owed the Jew of 
Vesoul as much £1,048 advanced for his 
affairs. Then the tables turned, and 
Hélyot was the debtor. Gradually the 
Jews and Lombards went a step further 
in the creation of finance; they invented 
the letter of change, which materialized 
their wealth, made it portable, impercepti- 
ble, defying the confiscations of the per- 
secutor, 

These Jews, with their mortgage on the 
noble’s estates, on the young heir’s inher- 
itance, on the farmer’s cattle, with the 


tools and the old clothes of the peasant 
ticketed on their shelves, were masters of 


many a trade. They were vintners and 
wine merchants, for they often bought the 
standing vintage, or took it as a security; 
they were cattle-dealers, clothiers, car- 
riers, tax-gatherers, as well as pawnbrokers 
and money-lenders. They travelled on 
their carrying business into Germany, 
Flanders, Switzerland, Lorraine. They 
were men of means and consideration. 
When Henri of Burgundy used to go to 
Vesoul, he was wont to take up his resi- 
dence in the hoste! of the Jewish banker, 
probably the most important burgher of 
the town. But these rich Jews had not 
forgotten the day of persecution. They 
remembered that they were transitory vis- 
itors, tolerated only for a term of years. 
And they were hard and sordid. They 
made their hay while the sun shone, care- 
less to inspire love or respect in these 
Christians, who treated them with ccn- 
tempt as outcasts and as enemies, and 
murdered them upon the first occasion. 
When they were recalled, they knew very 


® Isidore Loeb, Deux livres de Commerce au 14eme 
Sitcle. Revue des Etudes Fuives, t. iv. 
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well that it was not out of kindness, but in 
order that they might found banks and 
lend sums of money. When they were 
expelled, it was because the country, grown 
richer, saw the hatefulness rather than the 
benefit of their system, and hoped that 
when they were quit of the Jews, the money 
would remain. 


Vv. 


THE peasant who pledged his team and 
harrow for a sum of money, spent the sum, 
and hated the lender as the unlawful 
usurper of his confiscated property. Fre- 
quent riots and excesses broke out against 
the Jews. In 1320 a crowd of shepherds 
(gathered together to fight the Crusade in 
Palestine) found in the Mediterranean 
ports no vessels to convey them to their 
journey’s end. For lack of a few planks 
they could not reach the Holy Land. In 
that moment of exasperation, what set 
alight the fury of these baffled and humil- 
iated peasants? Did some Jew, as has 
been said, jeer at these discomfited Chris- 
tians in the public streets? Or was the 
idea of revenge against the Jew, their 
oppressor and the murderer of Christ, 
spontaneously born in those sombre con- 
sciences? The shepherds fell upon the 
Jewry, and slew, and slew, and slew. 
There was massacre at Toulouse, massa- 
cre at Albi, massacre at Agen, right away 
to the Atlantic coast. 

A year later, some slight sickness broke 
out in the south of France. The peasants 
declared it was the vengeance of the Jews 
upon the shepherds. It was the king of 
the Moors, they said, who had paid the 
Jews to poison all the Christians; or else 
it was the Saracens; or perhaps the lepers, 
who, weary of their miserable existence, 
had joined with the Jews to put an end to 
all the hale and sound, in order to enjoy 
at last their towns and palaces. On the 
strength of this fantastic accusation many 
Jews were burned alive in 1321. Let us 
remember the fate of those Italian doctors, 
torn to pieces as secret poisoners during 
the cholera panics of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, before we exclaim against the igno- 
rant fury of a former day. 

This persecution was but the faint fore- 
runner of that which overtook the hapless 
children of Israel, when, in 1348, the 
black death blew over Europe, and slew 
the third part of all mankind. Inthe south 
of France the Jews were massacred in al- 
most every city. In Strasburg two thou- 
sand Jews were burned alive in their own 
cemetery. “Tous les Juifs furent mas- 
sacrés au pays des Vosges,” writes the 
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chronicler of Burgundy.* Even in Spain 
(where hitherto the Jews had dwelt “in 
Paradise,” says Gritz), in Italy, in Swit- 
zerland, everywhere, the ghettos were 
sacked and plundered. ‘From Gibraltar 
to the Atlantic scarce a Jew,” wrote Ben- 
jamin of Tudela in the second half of the 
fourteenth century.f 


VI. 


THESE Christian kings and princes, who 
banished all the Jews from their king- 
doms, had not learned as yet how to exist 
without them. Commerce came to a stand- 
still for lack of ready money. The Jews, 
living off nothing in their corner of the 
ghetto, working hard, planning acutely, 
adding sou to sou, had been so many res- 
ervoirs of ready moneyinthe land. Their 
savings, fallen into spendthrift hands, 
were soon dissipated, and nothing re- 
mained. Yet there had never been so 
great aneed of their commodity. Through- 
out Europe the terrible mortality of the 
great plague had been followed by a rise 
of wages, which, in two years, doubled the 
prices paid to the surviving laborers and 
workmen; and in France this crisis was 
aggravated by the tremendous ransoms 
exacted by the English from the captives 
of Cregy and Poitiers. Thecry was gold! 
gold! and there was no gold. The king 
strove to parry the national disaster by 
creating a deteriorated currency, intended 
to answer the same purpose as the paper 
money of Italy and Argentina. The na- 
tional credit was not strong enough for 
this expedient to serve. The result was 
an illegal premium on gold, The pound 
tournots, whether paid in gold or in ‘the 
king's falsified silver, was officially of the 
same value, but the golden fournois was 
practically rated at about fifteen shillings 
our money (double its intrinsic value), 
while the king’s silver pound sometimes 
fell as low as fourpence.{t In vain the 
royal edicts commanded the French to 
take no more than twenty of the new de- 
based shillings in exchange for a good 
golden pound. Every shopkeeper had a 
different price for the man who paid him 
in the king’s silver and the man who paid 
him in gold. This private illegal cur- 
rency, although it could not attain its end, 
which was to restore gold to its intrinsic 
value, at least attenuated the evils with 
which the royal currency threatened pri- 


* Gollut, quoted by Morey, of. cit. 

+ Gritz, viii. 1. ; 

t For all this question, the tablés of De Wailly 
(Variations de la Livre Tournois) remain the standard 
authority. 
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vate fortunes. But it put an end to trade. 
No man with a bag of golden sovereigns, 
earned by his father, would put them into 
circulation, in exchange for a pile of trump- 
ery tin medals, which, to-morrow, might 
be absolutely worthless. All through 
France, all through Europe, there went up 
the same cry for the divine yellow metal 
which had so magically disappeared. All 
the little princes of Germany and Italy 
began eagerly to recall their Jewish alche- 
mists. And in France, after Poitiers, one 
of the first public acts of the Regent 
Charles was to invite the Jews to come 
and take up their abode, wheresoever they 
pleased, in town or village throughout his 
kingdom. 


VII. 


TuHus the Jews returned as welcome 
guests, almost as masters of the situation, 
barely eleven years after their cruellest 
misfortunes. In the spring of 1359 they 
flowed back into France. If a separate, 
they were no longer a degraded, commu- 
nity. The study of the Talmud was no 
longer forbidden, and they were expressly 
permitted the exercise of the Jewish faith. 
Their witness was taken in courts of law, 
according to the formula of their own 
religion. The Jews in France, as in 
Languedoc, constituted an assembly, gov- 
erned by a procuror-general of their own 
religion, who, in his turn, was under the 
direction of a Christian warden of the 
privileges of the Jews. This post held 
in Languedoc by Robert d’Outreleaue, 
was given in France to a prince of the 
blood, the Count d’Etampes, a knight of 
singularly humane and generous disposi- 
tion. The choice of a warden so gentle 
of nature, so elevated in rank, and known, 
moreover, for an intimate companion of 
the regent, was a guarantee of the favor 
accorded to the Jews. When the dauphin 
succeeded to the throne as Charles V. 
this favor was yet more strongly marked. 
The king corresponded with the Jewish 
procuror, Manassah, and made him pres- 
ents of rare Hebrew manuscripts. At the 
great fairs of Brie and Champagne, where 
the Jews were wont to gather to mortgage 
lands and heritages, the Jews had hitherto 
been unable to receive the moneys due to 
them, unless they could bring forward a 
Christian security, and they had lost many 
of their debts owing to their inability to 
find such a guarantee. The king ordained 
that a Jew, if solvent, was as excellent 
security as a Christian. He guarded the 
Jewry no less carefully in its property than 
in its commerce. Woe tothe ill-doer wha 
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let himself be tempted by the riches of 
the ghetto. Noclass of burghers was so 
efficiently protected as the money-lenders 
of the Quartier Saint Antoine. The pro- 
vost of Paris shared the Jewish proclivi- 
ties of Charles V. He was accused of 
keeping Jewish mistresses, and of restor- 
ing Jewish children, caught and chris- 
tened, to their parents. Throughout the 
reign we find frequent records of Jews 
omitting to wear their badge, or roelle. 
The Jews were exempt from all taxes be- 
side their poll-tax and their entrance fee. 
The happy days of early Christian times 
appeared to have dawned anew. 

but the privileges accorded to the Jews 
awoke, not tolerance, but jealousy in the 
breast of the nation. These privileges 
were not wise. They were all ofa nature 
to force the Jew into the inevitably odious 
position of a money-lender. It is to the 
honor of Jewry that, despite the stress of 
circumstances, there were many men of 
science in Israel. But the Jew, when he 
was nota physician or a man of letters, 
was almost inevitably a usurer. Despite 
his brilliant natural advantages for trade 
and administration, the laws debarred him 
these careers; but the same laws entitled 
him to demand an interest of fourpence in 
the pound per week, or 80 per cent. per 
annum.* We have to remind ourselves 
that in Westminster to-day there are 
“leaving-shops ” where a usury of I20 per 
cent, is extracted for money advanced on 
objects left in pawn.t We have to remem- 
ber the bankrupt condition of the four- 
teenth-century France, and the great risk 
incurred by those who lent their money. 
Such a rate of interest remains iniquitous, 
and explains the odium attached to those 
who fattened on it. If 80 per cent. was 
the extreme, 50 per cent. appears to have 
been a frequent rate of increase.t Grad- 
ually, and especially in country places, all 
things that could be pawned went one by 
one to the.counter of the Jew. In 1360 it 
was found necessary to publish abroad 
in Languedoc, “that no Christian could 
pledge his own body to a Jew.” § 

More than once the king was tempted to 
expel the usurer. In 1364, and again in 
1367, lists were drawn up of Jewish prop- 
erty prior to a general expulsion. It was 

* See Siméon Luce, La France pendant la Guerre 
de Cent Ans, p. 166. 

+ See the case of Mrs. Dakin, brought before the 
Westminster police-court on Sept. 19, 1891. 

+ Ordonnances des Rois, t. vi., p. 422. For further 
details, see Simécn Luce, Les Juifs sous Charles V., 
in La France pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans. 

“* Et avec ce que aucun Chrestien ne puisse obliger 


sop corps a aucun Juif,’’ quoted by Joseph Simon 
Les Juifs de Nimes, p. 35 Josep . 
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an easy way of gaining a sum of ready 
money for immediate use, and such a 
measure would have satisfied a large party 
in the State. But Charles V. was Charles 
the Wise. He remembered that every 
general expulsion of the Jews had been 
followed by a financial crash. He remem- 
bered the condition of his kingdom when 
he had recalled the infidel bankers; he 
observed that from 1360 onward, whatever 
the isolated sufferings of thriftless peas- 
ants, the livre had remained stable at its 
normal value, that commerce and industry 
were reviving throughout France. He 


resisted the counsels of those who sought 
to take advantage of his piety, and, in- 
stead of banishing, he renewed the privi- 
leges of the Jews. 


VIII. 


THE wrong which the king would not 
right by a greater wrong, was more excel- 
lently redressed by legitimate co-opera- 
tion. At Salins, in Franche-Comté, in 
1363, the burghers and clergy collected a 
capital of 20,600 golden florins, bringing 
in an income of 1,500 florins at 74 per 
cent. With this they subsidized a Mont 
de Piété, the first of its kind, where peo- 
ple could pledge their lands and goods 
without incurring the ruinous charges of 
Jewish usury. The Mont de Piété of 
Salins asked only 7} per cent. in an age 
when Io per cent., and even 20 per cent., 
was accounted moderate interest; yet the 
multitude of its customers enabled it to 
flourish. We must not confound the Mont 
de Piété of Salins with the pawn shops 
largely subsidized by State, which have 
succeeded to its name. Its importance 
can only be compared to that of the Bauer- 
verein of Germany,* which, during the last 
thirty years, has modestly achieved so 
useful a reform. As in the case of the 
contemporary association, the society of 
Salins was not in any degree patronized 
by the government. It was the outcome 
of private enterprise, moved to pity by 
the sufferings of the peasant. It was a 
good work, an act of faith and charity 
directly under the direction of the Church. 
Its aim was to free the peasant from the 
usurer, to surround him, as it were, with 
a potent guild capable of protecting his 
interests. If the people had been far- 
seeing, they would have discovered that 
here was at last a means to do without the 
Jewish money-lender. And if the Jew had 
been far-seeing, he would have perceived 


* See the series of articles published by M I’ Abbé 
Kannengieser in the Correspondent, during the sum- 
mer of 1891. 
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that henceforth other trades might bring 
him a fairer profit and less odium.* He 
would have availed himself of the toler- 
ance of Charles V. to establish himself in 
commerce. Hecould have become adyer 
or a spice merchant, as in Italy, where the 
Lombards outdid him in his peculiar busi- 
ness. By forsaking his usury he might, 
perchance, have avoided the wrath to 
come. But the Christian had not learned 
how to refrain from borrowing, nor the 
Jew from taking usury. 


° TX. 


EVEN in the North, the Jews were not 
exclusively money-lenders. In Langue- 
doc, where the Jews were poor, they were, 
above all, men of science, doctors, physi- 
ologists, and philosophers. At Montpel- 
lier they possessed a school as old as the 
Christian University, and at the univer- 
sity they were entitled to take their med- 
ical degrees. The Jewish doctors of 
Languedoc were very famous. In the 
beginning of the century, Profatius Ju- 
dzus, an unconverted Jew, had been rector 
of the Christian University of Montpel- 
lier. “A man of supreme intelligence,” 
wrote Armand de Viileneuve, “first of the 
professors of our time, whom we deplore 
to think that we can never meet save in 
the duration of our present life on earth.” ¢ 
The four generations of the Avigdors con- 
tinued his tradition in his native town. 
At Carcassonne the great surgeon Dollan 
Bellan, Jacob of Lunel, and Leo Joseph 
had their pupils. Béziers and Narbonne 
were not less famous. The king himself 
was attended by an unconverted Jew, 
named Hacquin. Scarce a crowned head 
in Europe but had his Jew physician; the 
pope himself, the queen of Naples, the 
king of Castile, the Duke of Savoy, the 
Duke of Anjou, and many lesser lords and 
seigneurs. Jewish medicine was easily 
supreme. While the Christians burned 
the Jews as factors of the plague, Israel 
Caslari’s treatise on contagious diseases 
studied and attempted to combat the in- 
fection. Already, in the eleventh century, 
Raschi had described the effects of peri- 
carditis, had cured a paralysis of the 
cesophagus by loca! syringing, had ob- 
served a case of loss of voice occasioned 


* See Simon, of. cét., for the poverty of the Jews of 
d ani i 


Nimes, where no Jew p of £10in 
1367; Loeb, for the poverty of the Jews of Carpentras 
for 1343 and the ensuing decades; Vidal, of. cit, for 
the poverty of the Jews of Perpignan, forced to borrow 
money from the Christian population. 

t De Humido radicali. See Hist. Lett. de France, 
t. Xxviii., p. 130. 








by the swelling of the roots of the tongue, 
and had defined the treatment of malaria.* 
The Jews were, as a rule, unrivalled in 
diagnosis, in surgery, and in obstetrics. 
If they were, as a rule, superstitious in a 
superstitious age; if they believed thata 
text of the Talmud written in the form of 
a lion was an aid to an easy delivery in 
child-birth, they were, if of good faith, not 
singular in their century, and perhaps 
their sceptical temper made them accept 
any aid which, by reassuring the patient, 
helped to calm a nervous spasm. 

The Jew, learned or unlearned, enjoyed 
a superstitious respect as medicine-man. 
He was a sort of white wizard, bound to 
cure, and gifted to foretell the future. It 
was a converted Jewess, “ well versed in 
necromancy,” who, attending the sick 
mother of Bertrand du Guesclin, first fore- 
told the military glory of that hero. In 
every town the Jewish rabbi, in every 
country place the mere village usurer, was 
considered as, by privilege of race, a 
skilled physician. “I went to the Jew, 
Bonjour,” says Jeannette, povre lingére de 
Paris, “in order to raise some money. .. . 
And, as my head ached so badly, I asked 
him to give me something for it.” And, 
by the same token, she bids him prescribe 
her a philtre for an unhappy love affair.t 
Council after council forbade Christians 
to employ Jewish skill save in the last 
extremity ; and at Carpentras, in the States 
of the Church, there were so few non- 
Jewish physicians, that one Mordecai 
Sauves was allowed to have his dispen- 
sary, not only outside the ghetto, but 
within the very Hétel Dieu.{ Vainly 
King John forbade the exercise of medi- 
cine to Jews who had not taken their due 
medical degree and submitted themselves 
to an examination before the seneschals 
of Beaucaire. To the peasant of Langue- 
doc, every Jew was a doctor. 

A strange life that of those numberless 
young men who came to study medicine at 
Montpellier! They came from the ghettos 
of Gascony and Provence, where they had 
lived a life as different from that of their 
Christian fellow-students, as if the sands 
of Syria had lain between them. The 
Church had at length accomplished her 
system of the separation of the Jew; in 
every city the Jewish quarter was a walled 
and gated town apart. 


* Carmoly, Histoire des Medecins Juifs, i., p. 43- 

+ See Douét d’Arcq, Documents Inédits pour le 
Régne de Charles VL., ii. 225. . 

+ Loeb, of. czt, 
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xX. 


THE ghetto was often a single street, 
gated at either end, with all the openings 
to the front, since the windows of the 
Jewry might not look on any Christian 
street or square. This street, with its 
tall, dark houses, was always small in 
proportion to the swiftly increasing popu- 
lation, “ car cette engeance pullule extraor- 
dinairement, puisque presque tous se 
marient dans la plus verte jeunesse.” * 
At Carpentras the Jewry was eighty-eight 
metres long and contained a little over 
one hundred and fifty sets of chambers, 
which held sometimes as many as twelve 
thousard souls.* As the population in- 
creased, the Jews were obliged to build 
their habitations higher and still higher. 
At Carpentras, in the fifteenth century, 
the Jewry houses were eight stories high, 
and stood above the town, a sort of citadel, 
an acropolis of distress and poverty. 
From these narrow houses the Jews might 
never issue after sunset, neither on great 
Church festivals, nor from Wednesday in 
Holy Week till Easter Sunday. In some 


ghettos there were no fountains of fresh 
water, and on such occasions the inhab- 
itants suffered much from thirst.f 

The people in these ghettos, clad in 
strange, high-pointed hats and garments, 


with a wheel of brilliant color stitched 
upon the breast, governed themselves in 
liberty, under the supreme control of the 
mayor or viguier of the city, that is to say, 
in regard to all that concerned the king- 
dom or the commonwealth, they shared 
the lot of other citizens, fanmguam veri 
cives. Butin the private interests of their 
religion, their education, their civil code 
and statutes, the Jews of Languedoc were 
generally free. Those of the States of 
the Church were exceptionally privileged, 
and their statutes at Avignon, recently 
published by M. de Maulde la Claviére, 
show us the liberties of their subjection. 
The Jews of Avignon might acquire 
lands and houses, although they must in- 
habit only in the ghetto. There they were 
ruled by 2 special council of fifteen, chosen 
among their own people, who, on the ex- 
piry of their powers, named their own 
successors, This council organized the 
charity of the community, dealt out alms, 
received the sick, and provided for the 
fatherless. It inspected and filled the 
schools, levying a tax on parents of a cer- 
tain fortune who did not afford their chil- 


* Statutes of Carpentras, quoted by Isidore Loeb, 
Op. Cit., p. 84. 
t Isidore Loeb, Zoc. cit. 





dren at least a fair commercial education. 
It levied also an income-tax, established 
according to the declaration of the person 
taxed, whose fortune was subject to the 
verification of the council. And it insti- 
tuted a special tribunal of four Jewish 
judges, for minor cases where Jews were 
exclusively concerned ; but the clients of 
this court enjoyed the right of appeal to 
the common courts of Avignon.* 

In this ghetto there were three classes 
of inbabitants, even as in the town out- 
side ; but the population was not divided 
into knights, burghers, and people, as in 
the Christian city. The only division 
between the Jews was the amount of their 
fortune and the total of their income-tax. 
The council decided, according to their 
income, into which main, or class, each 
family was to be valued. The different 
mains had different distinctions, duties, 
and privileges ; for instance, only parents 
belonging to the first two mains could be 
taxed for neglecting to educate their chil- 
dren. 

But the real education of youths, fa- 
thers, children alike, was the synagogue — 
was the discussion of the Talmud. There 
are no stools, no chairs in the shabby little 
schola ; all round the walls the disputants 
sit squatting on their heels, but they are 
quite oblivious of squalor or discomfort. 
They are far away in that inner kingdom 
which they have created for a refuge amid 
the fumes of the over-crowded ghetto. 
What a gleam of thought lights up their 
animated faces! How each dissects, in- 
terrupts, resumes, discusses, objurgates, 
even listens! It is clearly some sort of 
trial. What is it that they ask? Was 
Fehovah justified in drowning the Egyp- 
tans during the passage of the Red Sea? 

Argument follows argument, subtle, 
tenuous, unreal. These rabbis, who know 
on occasion how to die on the public stake 
with their children at their knees — these 
young priests and scholars, ready, with 
Isaac Cohen, of Troyes, to cry, “I am 
Cohen. I will make an offering of my 
body and leap into the flames ” — these 
Jews, all prepared for the possibility of 
martyrdom, appear strangely unembit- 
tered. We might often attend the little 
synagogue; we should hear scant allusion 
to the persecutions of the “felone “gent.” 
The disputants are above and beyond all 
that, in their own ideal world. Listen to 
the aged rabbi who answers the question 
of the Haggada: “ When the children of 
Israel had passed through the sea, and 


* R. de Maulde, Les Juifs, dans les Etats Frangais 
du Pape. Rev. des Et. Fuives, vol. iv. 
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the great waves closed over the hosts of 
Pharaoh, the angels of heaven sang aloud 
for joy. And God said: “ Why do ye sing? 
Are not all the children of the earth alike 
my children ? Shame upon your music and 
shame upon your triumph when my sons 
are drowning in the rushing waters!’” 
This Talmud, which was as a second 
life to the men of the ghetto, was not only 
a book of philosophy or devotion ; it was 
a reservoir of national life; it was the 
faithful mirror of the civilization of Baby- 
lon and Judza, and, at the same time, a 
magical phantasmagoria of all the wild 
dreams, the fables, the legends, the scraps 
of science more or less exact, the reveries, 
the audacious theories discovered by the 
Wandering Jew in his endless travels. 
The Talmud was an encyclopedia, full 
of many sciences: agriculture, botany, 
strange natural histories, bizarre geog- 
raphy, geometry, astronomy upside down, 
physiology, medicine, magic, and the 
knowledge of the properties of demons. 
Every generation of Judaism had accu- 
mulated its facts and fancies there. Even 
the Bible itself did not come so close to 
the daily life of the ghetto as the Talmud 
and the Mischna. The Bible was a thing 
eternal, apart, unchanging. The Talmud 
was a daily companion, living, breathing, 
contemporary, with a hundred remedies 
forahundred needs. Scarcea rabbi of any 
learning but hoped to contribute a glose 
or to translate a commentary. Scarce a 
rabbi of any character but would willingly 
have died rather than renounce his Tal- 
mud, even as the rabbi, Isaac Chastellain, 
“who studied night and day, eternally 
cccupied with the Thora, an excellent 
writer of ‘ Thosphoth’ and ‘ Plains,‘.rich 
with this world’s goods, and possessing 
many houses and much money,” who died, 
none the less, on the stake at Troyes 
with his wife, his daughter-in-law, and his 
two children.* A nation persecuted lives 


* See Auto da fé de Troyes. Arséne Darmesteter, 
Reliques Scientifiques, p. 232: — 
“* En place est amené Rab Isaac ChAtelain 
Oui pour Dieu Jaissa rentes et maisons tout a plein, 
Il se rend au Seigneur. Riche était de tous biens, 
Bon auteur de ‘ Thosphoth’ et bon auteur de ‘ Plains,’ 


Lorsque la noble femme vit braler son mari, 
Le pace lui fit mal; elle en jeta grand cri: 
* Je mourrai de la mort dont mou 
Elle était grosse; aussi grand peine elle souffrit. 


t mon ami.’ 


Les deux fils sont brulés, un petit et un grand. 
Les plus jeune s’effraie du feu qui lors s’éprend: 
‘ Haro! je brile entier!’ et l’ainé lui apprend: 

* Au Paradis tu vas aller: j’ai suis garant.’ 


La bru qui fut si belle, on vint pour la précher: 

‘ Pour te tenir bien chére nous t’offrons écuyer.’ 
Elle, aussitét contre eux commenga a cracher: 

‘ Je ne laisserai Dieu; vous pouvez m’écorcher.’ ”” 
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through its time of stress rather by its 
commentaries than by its Scriptures. The 
Fathers of the Church for the early 
Christians, the Sad-der for the Parsis, 
the Talmud for the Jews, were closer and 
more personal guides than the Book for 
which they suffered. In the ghetto the 
Talmud was a door into the ideal always 
open. When the Christians burned the 
Jews they did no enduring harm to 
Judaism, for martyrdom purifies and 
strengthens every cause. But when they 
sequestrated every copy of the Talmud 
that fraud or force could discover, and 
burned the spiritual bread of a devoted 
people upon the public square, they 
committed an irreparable injury, for, by 
withdrawing its ideal they debased the 
population of the ghetto. 


XI. 

THE Jews knew how to resist adversity. 
Very few quailed before the stake. Their 
long prosperity under Charles V. was a 
more insidious trial of their constancy. 
So long as the Jews were hated and ob- 
scure, they lived contentedly the double. 
life of the ghetto, speaking Hebrew within 
their walls and French without, having 
one name for their own people, another 
for the Gentile; they were but strangers 
and pilgrims; their real fatherland was 
within the blackened walls of the narrow 
synagocue. But new problems confronted 
the successful Jew. The man who, by his 
skill in medicine, or by the importance 
given to him by his wealth, was admitted 
into the society of Christians and learned 
to make friends with them, learned also to 
love the land in which he dwelt. So long 
as he retained his religion he could never 
be as one of these; he could owe no duty 
to his adopted country and have no part 
inher. Heand his children must be eter- 
nally wanderers. In 1374, menaced by no 
persecution, many of the rich Jews of 
Burgundy went over to the Church and 
founded several among the great houses 
of the duchy.* According to the law the 
fortune of a converted Jew was confis- 
cated to the crown, defrauded of its poll- 
tax. But in practice the neophyte was 
rarely a loser by the transaction. He 
selected for his godfather some noble 
lord, whose name was accorded him, and 
who arranged that the crown should re- 
store his unbaptized possessions as a gift. 
Thus we read constantly: “Jehan Mar- 
quand, naguerés Juif,” or “ Louis de Har- 


* Gollut, t. viii., ch. xxvi., p. 7613 quoted by J. 
Morey, Les Juifs en Franche-Comté, Pp. 35- 
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court, naguerés Juif, and then called 
Joseph of Vesoul, is converted to Chris- 
tianity, whereby all lands, goods, debts, 
heritages, and expectations are confiscated 
to the crown. But having compassion on 
the said Louis de Harcourt, in that for 
Christ’s sake he hath consented to be 
stript of all, and in order that he may not 
be reduced to beg his bread, we grant him 
in free gift all his aforesaid lands, debts, 
goods, heritages, and expectations.” * 
Such records are tolerably frequent in 
the documents of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. 

Let us take the case of one Louis de 
Nice, a Provengal Jew of much ability in 
medicine. He came to the court at Cham- 
béry, where the Princes of Savoy piqued 
themselves on their conversions — Jew, 
gipsy, Mahommedan, all was fish that 
came to their net. Throughout the four- 
teenth and the fifteenth centuries they 
supplied their Alpine cities with a succes- 
sion of wealthy Jew physicians, newly 
converted to thefaith. In 1355, one Mas- 
ter Palmerius, court doctor, was among 
the fifty richest inhabitants of the ducal 
capital; and among the court physicians, 
1355-1430, Messrs. Dufour and Rabut 


have counted no fewer than fifteen unmis- 
takable Jews; the number was probably 
larger still, for it is difficult to identify 
converted Jews under an adopted Christian 


name. No small number of these men of 
science remained unconverted, to their 
own great disadvantage. They received 
less of their sovereign’s favor, and their 
professional fee was lower. Thus at the 
accouchement of Bonne de Berri, in 1383, 
the converted doctor receives thirty 
golden florins, but Master Isaac and Mas- 
ter Jacob are diminished by one-third. 
Great was the prosperity of the able 
convert. Thus Louis, godson of the 
Duke of Savoy, in 1445, received immedi- 
ately a yearly pension of £60, with the 
title of Familiar of the Court, and letters 
recommending him, “his escort and ser- 
vants, his two horses, his baggage and jew- 
ellery, etc.” to all the sovereigns of Europe, 
and bidding them receive him with honor, 
liberate him from tax or impost, and vend 
him cheaply whatever he may require. 
In 1450 we find our neophyte “since some 
time,” a@udum, director and master of the 
salt marshes, near Moutiers. The duke 
presents him with two of the great boilers, 
valued at five thousand and fifty golden 
florins, “to encourage him to do better 


; Douét d’Arcq, Documents, t. i., p. 26, for the year 
1382. 
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still.” In the same year he receives a 
house on the market-place, between the 
church and the presbytery, valued at two 
hundred golden florins. In 1451 he be- 
comes court physician, and receives an- 
other house. In 1452, ducal surgeon, 
exempt from taxes on his estates. In 
1454, professor and doctor in arts and 
medicine. In the same year he marries a 
lady of noble birth, named Anne. We find 
him still flourishing in 1466, inventorying 
the books of the Jews of Chambéry, who 
were accused of sorcery, infanticide, cast- 
ing charms, and other crimes.* 

The converted Jews were generally im- 
placable against their race. Whether a 
true conviction or the desire for worldly 
advancement were the origin of their 
change of faith, its chief result was an 
excessive severity for the religion they 
had abandoned. It was a converted Jew, 
Paul de Santa Maria, who incited St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer to that great persecution of 
1412, which forced a compulsory baptism 
on thousands of Jews in Spain. Thus, in 
1414, it is two converted Jews who visit 
the ghettos of Savoy to examine and de- 
stroy the blasphemies and maledictions of 
the Talmud. In 1430 another neophyte 
receives £100 for the same employ. The 
Jews had no more terrible enemies than 
their own disobedient children. Already 
in France, in 1378, it had been found nec- 
essary to provide by law against * the de- 
nunciations and accusations of the Jewish 
converts against their ancient co-religion- 
aries; for, since they have no longer any 
profit of the Jewry, these said converted 
Jews are forever accusing the other Jews 
before the courts of justice of our kingdom, 
occasioning thereby many molestations, 
damages, and injuries to the said Jews and 
Jewesses of the ancient law.”¢ The 
judges of France were advised to turn a 
deaf ear to the converted Jew. 

These converts may be roughly divided 
into three classes. There was the man of 
science, rendered sceptical by much phi- 
losophy, to whom all religions were much 
the same, and who accepted the Christian 
faith for his own advantage and as the 
only means of securing for his children a 
settled home and a lasting heritage in 
their adopted country. A like cause fills 
the chairs of many a contemporary Ger- 
man university with converts from Israel. 
Then there was the real convert, the man 

* See Notes et Documents of Messrs. Dufour and 
Rabut on Louis of Nice, in the Mémoires de la Société 
~~ aenmeee d’ Histoire et d’ Archéologie, t. xv., for 
‘ tOrdoanances des Rois de France, vi., p. 340; 9th 
August, 1378. 
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who had renewed the experience of St. 
Paul. And lastly, there was the clever 
proselyte who lived by the font of bap- 
tism and enjoyed the credulity of the 
Christian. Of such was Charlot le Con- 
vers who had been baptized in early youth 
in Spain, and who, when he had exhausted 
the bounties of his Hildago godfather, re- 
paired to France, and was again converted 
with écdat in 1390, with the French king 
for his second godfather. “ And all this 
while the said Charlot has eaten and held 
commerce with the Jews of Paris, and liv- 
eth centinually even as he lived before he 
was baptized.” * 

The registers of the Ch&telet afford us 
a comic little idyll of the baser neophyte. 
This same Charlot le Convers was em- 
ployed one night at palm-play, after sup- 
per, with a certain Louis de Touraine, 
otherwise Loys le Convers, in the house 
of Clémence Hacquenet within the Jewry. 
They fell to talking of a message to be 
taken to the court at Melun. 

“ Shall I go?” says Louis. 

“ Nay,”. says Charlot; “what should 
such as thou do there? Zhow art not 
known at court! who would attend to 
thee?” 

“ Znot known!” cries Loys. “Indeed, 
I am very well known. Iam well accus- 
tomed to public speaking, and they would 
hearken to me far sooner than to thee, my 
friend. For am I not the godson of Mgr. 
de Touraine?” 

To him Charlot : — 

“ As little couldst thou against me, as 
Mgr. de Touraine against the king, my 
godfather! ” 

“What! Mgr. de Touraine has as good 
parentage as his Majesty himself!” 

“Thou liest. Mgr. de Touraine is a 
man of straw, a ribald ne’er-do-well; and 
he would starve did not the king gra- 
ciously afford him bite and sup.” 

Thence a brawl as to the merits of the 
respective royal godfathers. 


XII. 


SUCH converts as these did little to 
assuage the wrath, the jealousy, that the 
people had laid up against the Jewish 
money-lenders. The populace hated all 
those that exacted money from their pov- 
erty. They were not more tender to the 
Jews than to their Christian oppressors. 
After the death of Charles the Wise, on 
the 1st of March, 1381, the artisans and 
populace of Paris, having slain the tax- 
gatherers, having robbed their safes and 


* Régistres du ChAtelet, t. ii., p. 25, for the year 1391. 
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coffers, broken into the Town Hall, thrown 
open the prisons of the ChAtelet, torn into 
pieces the charts and registers of the ad 
ministration, and ransacked the town- 
houses of the officers of the Fisc, at last 
bethought them of the Jewry, which they 
pillaged, and massacred therein many Jews 
and Jewesses.* In vain the regent at- 
tempted to protect the ghetto; in vain he 
decreed that Jewish pawnbrokers should 
not be sued for pledges plundered by the 
insurgents. The Jews were to know little 
justice and little security in France dur- 
ing the closing years of the fourteenth 
century. Henceforth every man’s hand 
was against them. The registers ard rec- 
ords that remain to us preserve a lingering 
rancor. It is four young clerks of St. 
Florentin, headed by a certain Nicolas, 
who waylay a company of travelling Jews, 
in 1383, the Wednesday after St. Vin- 
cent’s day. ‘“ Thinking that the said Jews 
were going out of the kingdom for some 
reason of their own,” our young men 
tcok arms, went to the inn where the trav- 
ellers lodged in the suburbs, fell on them, 
led them outside the town walls, and 
robbed them of four silver pounds, a gold 
clasp-ring, and a silver seal, which appears 
to have been all their riches. Disap- 
pointed at sosmall a booty, our four clerks 
belabored the Jewish travellers, * but only 
with their hands,” threw them in the mud 
and threatened them with worse, saying 
that, under payment of twelve pounds they 
would not let them go. The Jews, how- 
ever, did not, perhaps could not, pay their 
ransom, but managed to escape to the 
town of Troyes, whither they were bent, 
and whither also, as it happened, Master 
Nicolas directed his steps “ paisiblement, 
sans penser nul mal ni vilenie.” Yet the 
Jews had the audacity to cite him before 
the courts of Troyes for robbery and 
assault on the highway. Nicolas, sur- 
prised by the summons and doubting of 
the law, fled the city and appealed to the 
king for a remission which, naturally, he 
obtained.t 

A little later it was an old Jewish woman 
who, in the hour of proscription, was 
obliged, in spite of her great age, to leave 
her home at Melun and make for the fron- 
tier. She was to join certain of her peo- 
ple at Sens. But she did not know the 
way, and perhaps she did not know how 
to ride. So having laden a packhorse 
with all her valuables, she mounted pillion 
behind a certain Guyot Rousseau, of 


* Ordonnances, t. vi., 
t Documents Inédits 


68s. 
e Douet d’Arcgq. t. i, ps 43 
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Pertes, whom she had hired to guide her 
through the forest. But when they were 
in the thick of that deep forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, whence I pen these lines, 
Guyot Rousseau turned round suddenly, 
murdered the old Jewess, and stole her 
gear, “ And I did not think,” said he, “to 
do so much harm as if she had been a 
Christian, and also I minded me how it 
was the Jews who had rid me of well-nigh 
all I owned under the sun.” Guyot Rous- 
seau also obtained a letter of remission.* 

These straws suffice to show the direc- 
tion of the wind. Onthe 17th September, 
1394, the whole of the Jewish population 
of France went out again into exile. All 
those staunch and honorable men and 
women who had resisted an immeasurable 
temptation in order to keep faith with the 
God of their fathers. were forever lost to 
the country which had so inhospitably 
harbored them awhile. But Charlot de 
Convers, Louis de Touraine, Louis de 


Harcourt, Pierre de Thouars, Amédée de | 
Chambéry, and all their kith and kin re-| 


mained in France, because French, and 
left their seed behind them. In the four- 


teenth century it was still impossible for | 
the Jew to combine any terrestrial patriot- | 
|and more their faculty of memory. The 


ism with his religion. Every good Hebrew 


was a wandering Jew; only the weak of | 


heart could settle and take root. It was 


left for the French Revolution, it was left 


in England for the Parliament of Queen 
Victoria, by conferring equal rights of cit- 
izenship upon the Hebrew population, to 
raise up a race of men and women, inalien- 
ably attached to the soi! from which they 
spring, which has contributed in so im- 
mense a measure to the wealth, to the 
beneficence of England, to the learning 
and the honor of the French. 
Would that the lesson we have learned 
might profit to our brothers in the East. 
A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 
(Madame James Darmesteter.) 


* Ménagier de Paris, t. i., p. 68; note, Lettre de 
Rémission. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
NAPOLEON THE THIRD AT SEDAN. 


ONE day, no doubt, the inevitable histo- 
rian will undertake the task of writing a 
detailed account of the strange events 
which occurred about Sedan on the Ist 
and 2nd of September, 1870; but if in the 
endeavor he escapes falling a victim to 
softening of the brain, he will be a fortu- 
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nate man. With certain salient facts, it 
is true, no difficulties will present them- 
selves. It is unquestionable that a great 
battle was fought on the Ist, resulting in 
the defeat and surrender of the French 
army ; that MacMahon, the*French com- 
mander, was severely wounded; that the 
white flag was hoisted by order of the 
Emperor Napoleon, who sent out to the 
German monarch a letter giving up his 
sword; that Napoleon on the morning of 
the 2nd came out from Sedan, met and 
conferred with Bismarck; that subse- 
quently, the surrender of the army having 
been consummated, he had an interview 
with King Wilhelm in the Chateau Belle- 
vue; that on the following morning he 
started on his journey to Cassel as a pris- 
oner of war; and that the French army of 
Sedan was sent away into captivity in the 
German fortresses. Thus far the histo- 
rian’s task will be simple enough ; it is the. 
hopeless and bewildering discrepancies in 
regard to details which will cause him to 
tear his hair and bewail himself of his folly 
in choosing the avocation of a writer of 
history instead of that of a frightener of 
crows. In those exciting Sedan days 
many people seem to have lost their heads, 


hours at which events occurred were either 
unnoted or so noted as to be bewilderingly 
discordant. Even the customary preci- 
sion of the German “ Staff History” is 
for once in default; and if it is vague, the 
vagueness of French generals and of irre- 
sponsible spectators may be imagined. 
Marshal MacMahon was in the field by 
5 A.M. When onthe high ground above 
La Moncelle he was severely wounded by 
the fragment of a shell, and nominated 
Ducrot as his successor in command. So 
discrepant are the accounts that it is im- 
possible to fix the precise time at which 
the|marshal was wounded, or when Ducrot 
first learnt of his promotion; but certainly 
before eight the latter was exercising com- 
mand, and ordering a retreat on Méziéres 
which if carried out promptly might have 
temporarily saved at least a portion of the 
French army. But then Wimpfen pro- 
duced his commission from Palikao, and 
Ducrot, although for the moment indig- 
nant, was probably not sorry to be relieved 
from a position sounpromisirg. Wimpfen 
countermanded the retreat on Méziéres in 
favor of a hopeless attempt to break out 
toward the east in the direction of Ca- 
rignan, and thenceforth there remained no 
hope for the French. The emperor riding 
out toward the fighting met the wounded 
marshal being brought in; one account 
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says in the town, another on the road be- 
yond the gate. Noreference was made to 
Napoleon as to the command — whether 
Ducrot or Wimpfen was to exercise it; 
he mooned about the field for hours under 
fire, but had no influence whatsoever on 
the battle, and he sent no reply to Wimp- 
fen’s letter begging his imperial master 
“to place himself in the midst of his troops 
who could be relied upon to force a pas- 
sage through the German lines.” When 
the emperor returned into Sedan is not 
specified, nor, except inferentially, at what 
hour he first directed the white flag to be 
exhibited. No person has avowed him- 
self the executant of that order, but the 
flag did not long fly; it was indignantly 
cut down by General Faure, MacMahon’s 
chief-of-staff, who did not trouble to com- 
municate with Napoleon before or after 
taking this considerable liberty. By one 
o’clock the battle was lost and won; what 
followed was merely futile fighting and 
futile slaughter. 

How anxious the emperor continued to 
be for capitulation, how obstinate was 
Wimpfen that there should be no negotia- 
tions and no capitulation, is shown, rather 
confusedly, it is true, by the testimony of 
Lebrun and Ducrot. “Why does: this 
useless struggle still go on?” Napoleon 
demanded of Lebrun, who a little before 
three entered his apartment in the sous- 
préfecture —“‘an hour ago I bade the 
white flag be displayed in order to ask for 
an armistice.” Lebrun explained that cer- 
tain additional formalities were requisite 
—a letter must be signed by the com- 
mander-in-chief and sent out by an officer 
with a trumpeter anda flag of truce. That 
document Lebrun prepared, and having 
procured officer, trumpeter, and flag of 
truce, went forth to where Wimpfen was 
gathering troops for an attack on the Ger- 
mans in Balan. As Lebrun approached 
him, the angry Wimpfen shouted, “ No 
capitulation! drop that rag! I mean to 
fight on!” and forthwith set out toward 
Balan carrying Lebrun along with him 
into the fight. 

Ducrot had been fighting hard to the 
northward of Sedan, about Illy and the 
edge of the Bois de Garenne, straining 
every nerve to arrest or delay the envi- 
roning advance of the Germans. Recog- 
nizing that his efforts were futile, he 
resolved about half past three to pass 
through the town and attempt to place 
himself in communication with Wimpfen. 
At the entrance of the citadel one of that 
commander’s orderly officers brought him 
the order to rally all the troops he could 
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muster, move them towards Balan, and 
join in an attempt to cut a way out towards 
Carignan and Montmédy. Ducrot had no 
hope of the success of such an enterprise, 
but nevertheless was prepared to obey the 
order. But, as he writes, he was alone, 
he had not even an escort. He told 
Wimpfen’s orderly that he would go into 
Sedan and attempt to collect some troops. 
What he saw there may be told nearly in 
his own words.* 

The state of the interior of Sedan was 
indescribable. The streets, the open 
places, the gates were blocked up with 
wagons, guns, and all the impedimenta 


and debris of a routed army. Bands of 


soldiers without arms, without packs, were 
rushing about, throwing themselves into 
the houses, into the churches. Many un- 
fortunate men were trampled under foot. 
The few soldiers who still preserved a 
remnant of energy seemed to be expend- 
ing it in accusations and curses. ‘* We 
have been betrayed,” they cried; “we 
have been sold by traitors and cowards!” 
There was really nothing to be done with 
such men, and General Ducrot repaired 
to the sous-préfecture where the emperor 
was. 

Napoleon the Third no longer preserved 
that cold and impenetrable countenance 
known to all the world. The absolute 
silence which reigned in the presence of 
the sovereign rendered the noise outside 
more awfully distinct. The air was on 
fire. Shells fell on roofs and masses of 
masonry, which crashed dowr on the pave- 
ments. ‘I donot understand,” said the 
emperor, “why the enemy continues his 
fire. I have ordered the white flag to be 
hoisted. I hope to obtain an interview 
with the Prussian king, and may succeed 
in obtaining advantageous terms for the 
army.” While the emperor and General 
Ducrot were conversing, the cannonade in- 
creased in violence from minute to minute. 
Conflagrations broke out. Women, chil- 
dren, and wounded were destroyed. The 
sous-préfecture was no longer spared — 
shells exploded every moment in garden 
and courtyard. 

“It is absolutely necessary to stop the 
firing!” saidthe emperor. ‘ Write this!” 
he commanded General Ducrot: “* The 
flag of truce having been displayed, nego- 
tiations are about to be opened with the 
enemy. The firing must cease all along 
the line.’” Then said the emperor, “ Now 
sign it!” “Oh no, sire,” replied Ducrot, 
“] cannot sign; by what right should I 
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sign? General Wimpfen is general-in- 
chief.” “ Yes,” said the emperor, “but I 
don’t know where General Wimpfen is to 
be found. Some one must sign!” “ Let 
his chief-of-staff sign, or General Douay.” 
“ Yes,” replied the emperor, “let the chief- 
of-staff sign the order.” 

The subsequent history of this order 
cannot be distinctly traced, or whether it 
ever got signed atall. It may have been 
enclosed in the missive from the emperor 
which presently reached Wimpfen, and 
which that obstinate chief would not even 
open. It appears that Wimpfen’s troops 


had been falling away from him, and he 
had ridden back to one of the gates of 
Sedan, on the double errand of procuring 
reinforcements and trying to prevail on 
the emperor to join him in his forlorn- 
hope attempt to break out. 


Shortly before four o’clock [writes Wimp- 
fen] I reached the gate of Sedan. There, at 
last, there came to me M. Pierron of the Im- 
perial Staff, who, instead of announcing the 
arrival of the Sovereign which I was expect- 
ing with feverish impatience, handed me a 
letter from his Majesty; and informed me that 
the white flag was floating on our ramparts, 
and that I was charged with the duty of nego- 
tiating with the enemy. . . . Not recognizing 
the emperor’s right to order the hoisting of 
the flag, I replied to his messenger, ‘‘I will 
not take cognizance of this letter; I refuse to 
negotiate! ’? In vain did M. Pierron insist. 
I took his Majesty’s letter, and holding it in 
my hand without opening it I entered the 
town, calling the soldiers to follow me into 
the fight. . . . Having gathered about 2,000 
men, at the head of this gallant handful I 
succeeded, about five o’clock, in penetrating 
as far as the church of Balan; but the rein- 
forcements I hoped for did not arrive, and I 
gave the order to retire on Sedan. 


Wimpfen, on his return to the fortress, 
forwarded his resignation to the emperor, 
who then in vain attempted to persuade 
first Ducrot and then Douay to assume 
the command. Wimpfen finally was sent 
for, and in the presence of the emperor a 
violent altercation occurred between him 
and Ducrot. Ducrot, who was the more 
excited of the two, withdrew, and in the 
words of the emperor, “ General Wimpfen 
was brought to understand that, having 
commanded during the battle, his duty 
obliged him not to desert his post in cir- 
cumstances so critical.” Wimpfen would 
have been quite within his rights in per- 
sisting in his resignation. The situation 
had been purely a military one, and he 
was commander-in-chief; yet the emperor, 
who had no military position whatsoever, 
had overridden Wimpfen’s powers while 
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as yet that officer was in supreme com- 
mand. Wimpfen showed magnanimity 
and moral courage in taking on himself 
the invidious burden of conducting nego- 
tiations resulting from acts to which he 
had not been a party. 

The venue may now be changed to the 
hilltop of Frenois, from which the Prus- 
sian king and his entourage were watching 
the course of events. It would seem that 
the first white flag which Faure cut down 
had not been noticed in the German army. 
As the afternoon drew on, the French de- 
feat was decisively apparent, yet although 
the ‘fierceness of the fighting waned, the 
now environed army remained stubborn 
in its resistance to inevitable fate, and so 
its final death-throe was to be artistically 
quickened up. In the stern words of the 
German official history, “‘a powerful artil- 
lery fire against the enemy’s last point of 
refuge appeared the most suitable method 
of convincing him of the hopelessness of 
his situation, and of inducing him to sur- 
render. With intent to hasten the capitu- 
lation, and thus spare the German army 
further sacrifices, the king ordered the 
whole available artillery to concentrate its 
fire on Sedan.” This command, states 
the “Staff History,” whose narrative I 
am for the moment following, was issued 
at 4 P.M. ; and was promptly obeyed. The 
consequent exacerbation of the canonnade 
was no doubt that of which Ducrot tells, 
while he was in conversation with the 
emperor in the sous-préfecture. Results 
of the reinforced and concentrated shell 
fire were soon manifested. Sedan seemed 
in flames. The French return-fire, gal- 
lantly maintained for a time, was ulti- 
mately crushed into silence. The “ Staff 
History ” gives no more time-data; to me 
the hurricane of shell fire seemed to en- 
dure for quite half an hour. Under its 
cover a Bavarian force was preparing to 
storm the Torcy gate. At this moment 
the white flag was displayed on the citadel 
flagstaff, and the German fire presently 
ceased. The Bavarian leader at the so- 
licitation of the French commandant of 
Torcy then refrained from assault, and 
remained in position outside the gate. As 
the news of impending negotiations 
spread, hostilities ceased everywhere save 
at Balan, where the contumacious Wimp- 
fen was still battling impotently. Tidings 
of the situation at Torcy having reached 
him, and the white flag being visible, the 
German king directed Colonel Bronsart 
von Schellendorf of his staff to ride into 
Sedan under a flag of truce, and summon 





the French commander-in-chief to surren- 
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der his army and the fortress. The Prus- 
sian officer entered the fortress and duly 
announced the nature of his mission; but 
to his surprise was ushered into the pres- 
ence of the Emperor Napoleon, of whose 
presence in Sedan the German headquar- 
ters had been ignorant. In reply to Bron- 
sart’s application for a French officer of 
rank to be appointed to negotiate, Napo- 
leon simply informed him that the army 
was commanded by General Wimpfen. 
This answer he desired Bronsart to take 
back to the king, and to intimate further 
that he would shortly send out his aide- 
de-camp, General Count Reillé, with a 
letter from him to his Majesty. 

The staff narrative is henceforth ex- 
tremely curt, and I follow it no further. 
Personally I witnessed nothing of what 
passed on the summit of the Frenois hill, 
being among the skirmishers on the pla- 
teau of Floing when the canon roar sud- 
denly fell still. But on the same evening 
a distinguished officer of the headquarter 
staff who had witnessed everything that 
occurred on the Frenois summit dictated 
to me the following account :— 


Bronsart and his companion, Von Winter- 
felt, came trotting up the hill, the time being 
a quarter past six. Bronsart spurred his 
horse into a gallop as he came near, and fling- 
ing his arm behind him towards Sedan, ex- 
claimed in a loud voice, ** Der Kaiser ist da! ” 
There was a loud outburst of cheering, but as 
Bronsart dismounted, Moltke with a very seri- 
ous face strode towards him, and said some- 
thing which gave Bronsart obvious concern — 
a rebuke, as I suppose, for his informality 
and lack of self-restraint in the presence of 
the king. It was at a quarter to seven when, 
with a trooper in advance bearing on his lance 
the flag of truce, and with an escort of Prus- 
sian cuirassiers, the French officer came u 
the hill at a walking pace. He halted and 
dismounted some horse-lengths short of where 
the king stood, out to the front of his retinue; 
advanced, doffing his képi as he came, and 
with a silent reverence handed to his Majesty 
the emperor’s letter. While the king, Bis- 
marck, and Moltke conversed earnestly apart, 
the crown prince, with that gracious tact 
which never deserts him, entered into conver- 
sation with poor forlorn Reillé, standing out 
there among the stubbles. Presently Bis- 
marck beckoned up from rearward a gentle- 
man in uniform, Count Hatzfeld, I believe, 
of the Foreign Office,* who withdrew after a 
short interview with the chancellor. Pres- 
ently there was a curious spectacle. The 
king, sitting on a chair, was using as his 
writing-desk the seat of another chair, which 
was being held in position by Major von 
Alten. The king, as we all knew later, was 


* Now German ambassador to Great Britain. 
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inditing his reply to Napoleon from Count 
Hatzfeld’s draft. After expressing sympathy 
and intimating acceptance of the emperor’s 
sword, his Majesty desired that Napoleon 
should appoint an officer to conduct negotia- 
tions with General Moltke, whom he himself 
had delegated. Reillé rode back into Sedan 
with the king’s reply; about seven his Maj- 
esty and suite started on a drive back to 
Vendresse, Bismarck and Moltke rode into 
Donchery to take part in the conference for 
settling the terms of capitulation, and the 
Frenois hilltop was deserted. 


The diary of Bismarck’s secretary, Dr. 
Busch,* who was with the headquarter 
staff, accords in essentials with the fore- 
going. He relates further that at a quar- 
ter past five a Bavarian officer came to the 
king with news that his general (Maillen- 
ger) was in Torcy, that the French wanted 
to capitulate, and were ready to surrender 
unconditionally ; and that this messenger 
took back orders that all proposals as to 
negotiations were to be sent to the royal 
headquarters. Further that a little later 


an officer who had ridden out to estimate 
the German casualties, returned with the 
information that those were moderate: 
“ And the emperor?” asked the king of 
“Nobody knows !” announced the 


him. 
officer. 
Thus far, if the hour-data are not very 
specific, there are no important discrepan- 
cies in the testimony of eye-witnesses. 
But they are conspicuous in the evidence 
of the two eye-witnesses now to be cited. 
The late General Sheridan of the United 
States Army, a man of keen observation 
and unimpeachable veracity, trained by 
much experience to coolness in the midst 
of battle, was officially attached to the 
royal headquarters. He made notes on 


P| the spot, which he told me he had implic- 


itly followed when writing his memoirs,t 
published immediately after his lamented 
and premature death in 1888. And this is 
his testimony :— 


By three o’clock, the French being in a 
desperate and hopeless situation, the king 
ordered the firing to be stopped, and at once 
despatched one of his staff, Colonel von 
Bronsart, with demand for a surrender. Just 
as this officer was starting off, I remarked to 
Bismarck that Napoleon himself would likely 
be one of the prizes, but the Count, incredu- 
lous, replied, ‘* Oh no, the old fox is too cun- 
ning to be caught in such a trap; he has, 
doubtless, slipped off to Paris.”? ... Be- 
tween four and five o’clock, Bronsart returned 

* Bismarck in the Franco-German War. By Dr. 
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from his mission to Sedan, bringing word to 
the king that General Wimpfen, the com- 
manding officer there, wished to know, in 
order that the further effusion of blood might 
be spared, upon what terms he might surren- 
der. The coionel brought the intelligence 
also that the French emperor was in the town. 


The late Mr. Holt White, the able and 
brilliant correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette and the Mew York Tribune, was 
with Sheridan throughout the day. He 
wrote :— 


About five o’clock there was a suspension 
of fighting all along the line. Five minutes 
later we saw a French officer, escorted by two 
Uhlans, coming at a hard trot up the steep 
bridle-path, one of the Uhlans carrying a 
white duster on a faggot stick as a flag of 
truce. This officer, who came to ask for 
terms of surrender, was told that in a matter 
of such importance it was necessary to send 
an officer of high rank. About half past six 
there was a sudden cry among members of 
the king’s staff, ‘* Der Kaiser ist da,’’ and ten 
minutes later General Reillé rode up witha 
letter from Napoleon to his Majesty, . . 
who wrote a reply begging Napoleon to come 
out next morning to the royal headquarters at 
Vendresse. 


Of course this is an error; but what 
about the French officer of whose mission 
Holt White wrote? The Bavarian officer 
trom Torcy of whom Busch speaks might 
have been mistaken for a Frenchman, 
when as yet people were not very well up 
in uniforms, were it not for the flag of 
truce. The “white duster” was certainly 
ne myth, for Holt White brought it to 
London where many people saw it, and 
Sheridan told me he saw it given to 
White. Can this officer have brought the 
paper drawn out by Lebrun, at which 
Faure would not look, and which Wimp- 
fen scouted when he saw the horseman 
with “a rag on a pole,” but which some 
one other than the commander-in-chief 
may have signed, and which had got for- 
warded somehow? But if this were so, 
how comes it that no mention is made of 
its exodus by French writers, or by the 
German official history of its reception ? 

During part of the evening I was in a 
hotel in the Place of Donchery wherein 
were congregated a great number of Ger- 
man officers. The house had hours earlier 
een eaten out of everything save bread, 
but there was plenty of wine, and cham- 
pagne flowed freely. My companion and 
myself achieved great popularity by the 
tree distribution of a quantity of sardines 
which were among the provisions stowed 
in the well of our carriage. About ten, 
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Bismarck, uniformed and booted to the 
thigh, strode into the salle a manger, bun 
gry and demanding supper. He made a 
formal statement to the assembled off- 
cers, reading from a paper, to the effect 
that the French emperor had informed the 
king of the surrender of his sword. Add- 
ing no comments, he led off a hearty 
cheer, and then gave the toasts of “ The 
King” and “The Fatherland.” But his 
supper tarried. To an officer who ven- 
tured into the kitchen the poor hostess 
had protested that they might eat her 
if they chose, but that the only food in 
the place was half-a-dozen dubious eggs. 
From a ham among our stores we contrib- 
uted sundry slices, and they with the 
dubious eggs were cooked for the chanccl- 
lor’s supper. I cannot, however, be certain 
that he supped off this dish, for it was 
reported that between kitchen and dining- 
room it was cut out and carried off bya 
privateering Uhlan officer, and that after 
much perquisition throughout the town a 
beefsteak was found, which food it was 
that Bismarck ate for supper, washed down 
by a bottle of champagne. 

Having eaten and drunk, he stalked 
away to participate in the discussion with 
Wimpfen and his colleagues on the terms 
of capitulation, which has been described 
in so vivid detaid by Wimpfen himself and 
by Captain of Cuirassiers D’Orcet. How 
impassioned on the French side was the 
long controversy; how cold, stern, and 
ruthless was Moltke, is admirably sum- 
marized by Hooper.* Wimpfen would 
not accede to Moltke’s terms, and having 
succeeded, through Bismarck’s interven- 
tion, in obtaining a prolongation of the 
truce until 9 A.M. of the 2nd, he quitted 
Donchery soon after midnight and re- 
turned to Sedan. He went straight to the 
bedside of the emperor, who, having been 
informed of the harshness of the German 
conditions, said, **I shall start at five 
o'clock for the German headquarters, and 
shall entreat the king to grant more favor- 
able terms.” Napoleon acted on his reso- 
lution. Expecting permission to return, 
prisoner of war though he had constituted 
himself, he bade no farewells. As he 
crossed the Torcy drawbridge the Zouaves 
on duty shouted Vive ?Empereur / “the 
last adieu which fell upon his ears.” 


The evidence regarding the occurrences 
of the morning of the 2nd September lit- 
erally swarms with discrepancies. Gen- 
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eral Sheridan was earliest on the ground, 
and to his evidence, summarized from his 
memoirs, I give the precedence. He was 
outside the Torcy gate of Sedan before 
6 aM. About that hour there came 
through the gate an open carriage con- 
taining two* men, one of whom, in the 
uniform of a general and smoking a ciga- 
rette, Sheridan recognized as the Emperor 
Napoleon. The carriage moved towards 
Donchery at a walking pace, Sheridan fol- 
lowing it. Not quite a mile short of 
Donchery it halted to await, as he pres- 
ently found, the arrival of Bismarck, 
Napoleon remaining in the vehicle, still 
smoking, and regarding with nonchalance 
the stares of the German soldiers who 
recognized him. By and by Bismarck ar- 
rived at a canter; abreast of the carriage 
he dismounted and, approaching it, saluted 
the emperor in a quick, brusque way that 
seemed to startle him. After a few words 
the party moved about one hundred yards 
further on, then stopped opposite the 
weaver’s cottage so famous from that day. 
The emperor alighted, and he and Bis- 
marck entered the cottage. Reappearing 
in a quarter of an hour, they seated them- 
selves in the open air on chairs brought 
out by the weaver. There for fully an 


hour they were engaged in an animated 
conversation, if much gesticulation is any 


indication. Bismarck seemed to do most 
of the talking. At length he arose, saluted 
the emperor, and strode towards his horse. 
On the way he asked Sheridan if he had 
noticed how the emperor started when 
they met, and Sheridan replying affirma- 
tively, Bismarck added: “ Well, it must 
have been due to my manner, not my 
words —for those were: ‘1 salute your 
Majesty just as I would my king.’” Then, 
advising Sheridan to go to the Chateau 
Bellevue, as the next scene of interest, he 
rode off towards Vendresse to communi- 
cate with his sovereign. Sheridan then 
concludes summarily : — 


Napoleon came from the cottage to the 
chateau, and about ten o’clock the Prussian 
king arrived from Frenois, and Moltke and 
Wimpfen having settled their points of differ- 
ence before the two monarchs met, within the 
next half-hour the articles of capitulation were 
formally signed. 


Bismarck’s account of the morning’s 
occurrence, now condensed as follows, was 
given to Busch a few days later. 

About 6 A.M. Count Reillé appeared at 


* Sheridan always persisted vehemently that the 
carraige contained but two men, all evidence to the 
contrary. _** Must I not believe my own eyes!” he 
exclaimed to me not three months before his death. 
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Bismarck’s quarters at Donchery, and 
asked him to come to the emperor. Bis- 
marck went directly, starting dusty and 
dirty in undress, with huge boots un- 
brushed. He met the emperor near Fre- 
nois, a mile and three-quarters from 
Donchery. Napoleon was seated in a 
carriage with three officers, and there were 
three others on horseback. Napoleon 
desired to speak with the Prussian king, 
which Bismarck said was impossible as 
the king was nine miles away. The em- 
peror then asked where meantime he 
could stay, and accepted Bismarck’s offer 
of the latter’s Donchery quarters. But he 
stopped the carriage opposite a weaver’s 
cottage two hundred paces from the village 
(Frenois) and expressed his desire to re- 
main there. Bismarck accompanied him 
to a small room on the first floor with one 
window, its sole furniture a deal table and 
two rush-bottomed chairs. The conver- 
sation here lasted nearly three-quarters of 
an hour (nothing came of it, and I do not 
summarize it), Bismarck rede away to 
Donchery to dress, and on his return in 
full uniform conducted Napoleon to the 
Chateau Bellevue with a“ guard of honor ” 
of Cuirassiers. There Bismarck presently 
had himself called out of the room to 
evade further conversation with the em- 
peror, who was told he could not see the 
king until the capitulation was settled. 
Soon Moltke and Wimpfen came to terms, 
and then the sovereigns met. ‘ When 
the emperor came out from the interview, 
his eyes were full of tears.” In his official 
report Bismarck specifically states that 
his long interview with the emperor, 
‘“‘which lasted nearly an hour,” was held 
inside the weaver’s cottage. 

The following is what I personally saw, 
condensed from very copious notes taken 
at the time with watch in hand. Looking 
out from our bedroom window into the 
Place of Donchery at a quarter to six on 
the morning of the 2nd of September, I 
observed a sad-faced French officer turn- 
ing his horse away from Bismarck’s quar- 
ters in the corner; I afterwards knew him 
to be General Reillé. He had scarcely 
disappeared across the bridge when I no- 
ticed Bismarck emerge from his quarters 
and swing himself on to his bay horse. 
Presently he followed in Reillé’s track, 
fresh, hearty, steady of hand and clear of 
throat, as the voice proved in which he 
bade the column-men give him space to 
pass. We followed him promptly on foot, 
but fell behind after he had crossed the 
bridge and cantered off to the left along 
the Sedan road. Pushing on, about two 
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kilometres from Donchery we met a rather 
shabby open carriage, in which sat four 
officers in French uniform. On the right- 
hand side of the principal! seat there leant 
back a man with a grey face, heavy and 
impassive, but the lines drawn and deep- 
ened as if bysome spasm. Simultaneously 
we recognized the emperor. He wore a 
blue cloak with scarlet lining, which was 
thrown back disclosing the decorations on 
his breast. Behind, close to the carriage, 
rode Bismarck, followed by Reillé and two 
other French officers. The cortége moved 
forward a few carriage-lengths, and then 
halted in front of the weaver’s cottage at 
Napoleon’s instance. I saw him turn 
round in his seat and heard the request he 
made to Bismarck. The cottage, two sto- 
ries high, its front painted yellow, is the 
nearest to Sedan of a block of three, 
standing some twenty feet south of the 
chaussée, and on a slightly higher eleva- 
tion. Immediately on alighting (the time 
by my watch ten minutes past seven) Na- 
poleon hurried round to the back of the 
house; while Bismarck and Reillé went 
inside, but almost immediately came out. 
Soon the emperor returned, and he and 
Bismarck then entered, ascending to the 
first floor. At twenty minutes past seven 
they came out, Bismarck a few moments 
in advance. Two chairs were placed in 


front of the cottage by the weaver living 
down-stairs ; the two sat down facing the 
road, the emperor on the right; and the 
outdoor conversation began which lasted 


nearly an hour. Bismarck had covered 
himself in compliance with a gesture and 
a bowfrom the emperor. As they sat, the 
latter occasionally smiled faintly and made 
a remark, but obviously Bismarck was 
doing most of the talking and that, too, 
energetically. From our position we could 
just hear the rough murmur of Bismarck’s 
voice when he raised it, and then he would 
strengthen the emphasis by the gesture of 
bringing a finger of the left hand down on 
the palm of the right. The stubby-bearded 
weaver living up-stairs was all the while 
overlooking the pair at a front window. 
When the party broke up I asked this man 
whether he had overheard anything. 
“No,” he said, “ they spoke in German, of 
which I know but afew words. When the 
monsieur in the white cap first spoke to 
the emperor, he addressed him in French ; 
then the emperor said, ‘Let us talk in 
German!’” At eight Moltke arrived and 
joined in the conference, but twenty min- 
utes later left to meet the king on his way 
from Vendresse. Bismarck departed for 
Donchery at twenty minutes to nine. 
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Bismarck, happening to see my !etter 
describing the events of the morning, in- 
structed Busch to contradict certain of my 
statements. The assertion was persevered 
in that “he had spent three-quarters of an 
hour at least inside the cottage in the up- 
stairs room, and was only a very short 
time outside with the emperor. He had 
never struck finger into palm, which was 
not a trick of his; and he did not speak 
German with the emperor, although he did 
so with the people of the house.” In this 
connection may be quoted the following 
extract from Dr. Russell’s narrative of an 
account of the memorable morning given 
to him by Bismarck: “He (Napoleon) 
alighted, and I proposed that we should 
go into a little cottage close at hand. But 
the house... was not clean, and so 
chairs were brought outside, and we sat 
together talking.” 

The following are the recollections of 
Madame Fournaise, the weaver’s wife, 
while the events were fresh in her mem- 
ory :— 

The emperor, disliking to pass through 
the crowds of German soldiers on the road 
to Donchery, alighted, and came up her 
narrow staircase. Toreach the inner room 
he had to pass through her bedrocm, where 
she had just risen. The furniture of the 
inner room consisted of two straw-seated 
chairs, a round table, and a press. Bis- 
marck, “in a rough dress,” presently 
joined the emperor, and for a quarter of 
an hour, says Madame Fournaise, they 
talked in low tones in German, of which 
she, remaining in the outer room, caught 
occasionally a word. Then Bismarck rose 
and came clattering out. “2 avait une 
trés mauvaise mine.” She warned him of 
the break-neck stairs, but he “sprang 
down them like a man of twenty,” mounted 
his horse, and rode away towards Don- 
chery. When she entered the room in 
which the emperor was left, she found him 
seated at the little table with his face buried 
in his hands. “Can I do anything for 
you?” sheasked. “Only to pull down the 
blinds,” was Napoleon’s reply, without 
lifting his head. He would not speak to 
General Lebrun, who came to him. In 
about half an hour Bismarck returned in 
fulldress ; he preceded the emperor down 
the stairs, facing toward him as to “usher 
him with a certain honor.” On the thresh- 
old the emperor gave her four twenty- 
franc pieces — he “ put them into my own 
hand; and he said plaintively, ‘ This is 
perhaps the last hospitality I shall receive 
in France !’” 

Bismarck was looking hard at her, and 
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recognized her as having served his supper 
in the Donchery Hotel on the previous 
night. With a kindly word of farewell, 
“which I shall never forget,” the emperor 
quitted the poor house wherein he had 
been so unhappy and entered the carriage 
which was to convey him to the Chateau 
Bellevue. 

Madame Fournaise’s memory has failed 
her. After Bismarck’s departure —I re- 
sume my own notes — Napoleon, who was 
then out of doors, spoke a few words with 
his officers, and then for a time sauntered 
moodily and alone up and down the path in 
the potato-plot on the right of the cottage, 
his white-gloved hands clasped behind 
him, limping slightly, as he walked, and 
smoking hard. Later he came and sat 
down among his officers, maintaining an 
almost total silence while they spoke 
and gesticulated with great animation. 
Busch was among the onlookers, and has 
described the emperor as “a little thick- 
set man, wearing jauntily a red cap with 
gold border, black paletot lined with red, 
red trousers, and white kid gloves. His 
whole appearance,” to Busch’s genial per- 
ception, “was a little unsoldierlike. The 
man looked too soft, too shabby, I may 
say, for the uniform he wore.” At a quar- 
ter past nine there came from Doncher 
at a trot a detachment of the Bismarc 


Cuirassiers, which briskly formed a cor- 
don round the rear of the block of cot- 


tages. The burly lieutenant dismounted 
two troopers, and without a glance at the 
group of Frenchmen or semblance of sa- 
lute, marched them up behind the emper- 
or’s chair, halted them, gave loudly the 
order, “ Draw swords,” and then gave the 
men their orders in an undertone. The 
emperor started suddenly, glanced back- 
ward with a gesture of surprise, and his 
face flushed —the first evidence of emo- 
tion I had observed him to manifest. At 
a quarter to ten Bismarck returned, now 
in full uniform, his burnished helmet flash- 
ing in the sun rays. Moltke accompanied 
him, but while Bismarck strode forward 
to where the emperor was now standing, 
Moltke remained with the group gathered 
on the road. Half way to Vendresse 
Moltke had met the king, who approved 
of the proposed terms of capitulation, and 
intimated that he could not see the em- 
peror until they were accepted by the 
French commander-in-chief. 

Wiping his hot face, Bismarck strode 
up to the emperor and spoke with him a 
few moments. Then he ordered up the 
carriage which Napoleon entered, and the 
cortége, escorted by the Cuirassier “ guard 
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of honor,” moved off at a walk toward the 
Ch&ateau Bellevue, which lies nearer Sedan 
than does the weaver’s cottage. The 
charming residence, bowered in a grove, 
overlooks the Meuse and the plain on 
which Sedan stands. The main entrance 
is in the first floor, reached from without 
by a broad staircase. The emperor occu- 
pied the drawing-room in the central block, 
where he remained alone after Bismarck 
left him. He seemed ill and broken as he 
slowly ascended the steps, with drooping 
head and dragging limbs. 

The armistice had been prolonged until 
9 AM. The members of the council of 
war, which Wimpfen had summoned for 
6 A.M., listened to that unhappy chief, as 
in a voice broken by sobs he stated the 
conditions obstinately insisted on by 
Moltke. Two officers voted for continued 
resistance, but ultimately the council was 
unanimously in favor of acceptance of the 
conditions. Nevertheless hour after hour 
Wimpfen procrastinated. Before riding 
away to meet the king, Moltke had sent 
an officer into Sedan with the blunt ulti- 
matum that hostilities would be renewed 
at ten o’clock unless by that hour negotia- 
tions should have been resumed. Wimp- 
fen still hanging back, Captain Zingler 
remarked cheerfully that his instructions, 
in case of an unsatisfactory reply, were to 
give orders as he rode back that the Ger- 
man batteries should open fire promptly 
at ten o’clock. In stress of an argument 
so strong, Wimpfen accompanied the 
Prussian captain to the Ch&teau Bellevue, 
in the panelled dining-room in the ground 
floor of which, about eleven o’clock, the 
articles of capitulation were signed by 
Moltke and the French commander. 
Then the latter had a moment up-stairs 
with his imperial master, whom ke told 
with great emotion that “ a!l was finished.” 
The emperor, he writes, “with tears in 
his eyes approached me, pressed my hand, 
and embraced me. . . . My sad and pain- 
ful duty accomplished, I rode back to 
Sedan, ‘la mort dans 1]’4me.’ ” 

The Prussian king, with his son and 
their staffs, had been awaiting on the 
Frenois hill the tidings of the completion 
of the capitulation, and now the great cav- 
alcade rode down into the grounds of the 
chateau. As Wilhelm alighted, Napoleon 
came down the steps to meet him. What 
a greeting! The German tall, upright, 
bluff, square-shouljered, with the flash of 
victory from the keen blue eyes under the 
helmet, and the flush of triumph on the 
fresh cheek. The Frenchman bent, with 
weary stoop of the shoulders, leaden-faced, 
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his eye drooping, his lip quivering, bare- 
headed and dishevelled. As the two 
clasped hands silently, Napoleon’s hand- 
kerchief was at his eyes, and Wilhelm’s 
face was working strangely. Then the 
“good brothers” mounted the steps and 
entered the chateau. Their interview 
lasted about twenty minutes; and then 
the Prussian king set off to ride through 
his victorious soldiers bivouacking on the 
battlefield. He who was left remained in 
the Chateau Bellevue until the following 
morning, and then went away into captivity 
at WilhelmshGhe. 

After witnessing the departure of the 
emperor on the morning of the 3rd, we 
spent that day with the capitulated French 
army in its prison-bivouac on the peninsula 
of Izes formed by a loop of the Meuse. 
So cordial were the poor fellows to the 
strangers, so courteous to one another, so 
cheerful and self-respectful in their sad 
condition, so full of resource and contriv- 
ance, that it was a real pleasure to be 
among them, and night had fallen before 
we reluctantly exchanged the last fare- 
wells. Engrossed in talking over the in- 
teresting experiences of the day, it was 
not until we were near Frenois that the 
question came up, where we were to find 
quarters for the night? Donchery, Fre- 
nois, and Sedan we knew to be seething 
full. We were passing the gate of the 
Chateau Bellevue, which was all in dark- 
ness and silence. “Let us sleep there!” 
exclaimed my companion with a veritable 
inspiration, “the place seems empty.” 
The gardener, now the sole caretaker of 
the premises, seemed content enough to 
have for inmates a couple of quiet civilians, 
and conducted us into the beautifully 
panelled dining-room, at the table in which 
the capitulation had been signed on the 
previous morning. Good quarters doubt- 
less we had, but no food, for the emperor’s 
entourage had exhausted the resources of 
the establishment, and the gardener as- 
sured us that he and his wife were ex- 
tremely hungry. At the great oak table, 
suilen and hungry, I sat writing a letter to 
my newspaper, while my companion dis- 
consolately gnawed at a ham bone, the 
miserable remnant of our store of provi- 
sions. It had but scant picking on it, and 
my companion with a muttered objurgation 
threw it angrily on the table. As the bone 
fell, it upset my ink-bottle and spilt its 
contents. Revisiting the chateau a few 
months later, I was gravely shown a huge 
inkstain on the dining-room table, which, 
the guide solemnly informed me, was 
caused by the upsetting of the ink-bottle 
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used at the signature of the capitulation 
of Sedan. Wimpfen, I was assured, had 
overturned it in the agitation of his shame 
and grief. The guide added that great 
sums had been offered for this table with 
the “historic ” inkstain, but that no money 
would induce the proprietor to part with 
it. . Thus do delusions crystallize into 
items of traditional history. The stain on 
the floor of Mary Stuart’s room in Holy- 
rood, caused, we are assured, by Rizzio’s 
blood, is probably the result of a saucerful 
of beet-root vinegar upset by the janitor’s 
baby centuries after Mary met her cruel 
fate. 

To me was assigned the bedroom which 
on the previous night the emperor had 
occupied. It was in the state in which he 
had left it. Sheets and a quilt were on 
the bed, but one of the window-hangings 
with its semicircular canopy had been 
dragged down and used as an additional 
covering. The glass doors of a bookcase 
stood open, and on the commode at the 
bed-side lay open, face downwards, a vol- 
ume which had been taken from the case. 
The reader of the night before had made 
a section in which there was something 
ominous — the book was Bulwer Lytton’s 
novel, ** The Last of the Barons.” 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
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PART THIRD. 


By the time Carlyle reached Chelsea, 
after a visit to his people in Scotland, I 
had revived the Vation. He took a gen- 
uine interest in every honest attempt to 
help a country decimated by famine, and 
where industry was paralyzed by the death 
or flight of the industrious classes. He 
wrote constantly on the subject, and it will 
be a revelation to those who believe him 
to have been indifferent or hostile to 
Ireland to note what long and anxious 
thought he bestowed on the Irish problem. 
Here is a letter written six weeks after 
our separation in Ulster. In this, and in 
all his letters, he speaks his mind with 
perfect frankness and unreserve; they 
need no comment, and I have refra‘ned 
from offering any; but a glance at the cir- 
cumstances in which a letter was written 
is occasionally necessary to the better 
understanding of it, and in such cases I 
have endeavored to make tie note as brief 
and practical as a telegram : — 
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IRELAND IN 1849 — THE LAND QUESTION. |; any more in this world! - Alas! even rotted 


CHE .sea, 29¢h Sept. 1840. 

: DEAR DurFy, —I got your Nation No. 1 
far up in the Highlands of Scotland; the 
other Nos. (except the 2nd, which now lies 
here again) at successive more southerly 
points; and, finally, the night before last, on 
my return home from these long roamings, I 
found your letter, left, by mistake of some- 
body, here instead of being forwarded, and 
safe, though amonga heap of rubbish. This 
is what news I have had of you since the day 
you rolled away from me on the street of 
Stranorlar; news enough if one will consider 
it well, and spread it out to all its expansion. 

I like the new WVatzon very well, especially 
No. 3 of it, which was the second that reached 
me. I seem to see there a beam of real star- 
fire and manful insignt and endeavor, shoot- 
ing forth from amid the old too-smoky and 
fuliginous elements; and destined yet, by 
heaven’s blessing, to subdue them all to itself, 
and beam clearer and clearer by whatever 
real substance was inthem. I wish much— 
perhaps you do not know, or decipher from 
my vehement and impatient speech, how much 
{ wish—that it may beso. Better or worse, 
yours is the only voice I hear in Ireland en- 
titled to any considerable regard from me — 
the one human voice there amid the infinite 
barking and howling, which is all we have 
heard this long while. May you truly dove 
wisdom, and regard all other things, popular- 
ities, nationalities, &c. &c., as mere noise and 
nonsense in comparison. Him that is loyal to 
wisdom wisdom w// reward and him only; he 
shall ** acquire strength by going,”’ for all the 
universe is on 4zs side, and his light, in the 
darkest of nights, even in Ireland’s night of 
1349, ‘* shall shine more and more unto the 
periect day.”” Your temptations, and open 
and disguised impediments, I discern too well, 
will be many; but the task is great, and, if 
you front them well, the prize, too, is great. 
Courage, patience, the eye to see and the 
heart to endure and do, may these be yours, 
and all that follows from them! 

To-day I have already written two letters, 
all on Ireland, and must not go deep into the 
subject again just now. Your account of the 
potato failure is much stronger than I have 
yet gathered elsewhere, though it corresponds 
in tendency with what I saw in Scotland, 
where the miserable roots were daily getting 
spotted more and more, yet it was without 
that murrain rapidity of ’46, and one’s con- 
clusion then was that nobody could yet say or 
guess to what extent it might go. Anyway, 
there cannot now be any ‘*tamine ”’ as in ’40; 
puor rates being everywhere established, and 
the potatoes, rotted or not, being now alto- 
gether the property of the farmer, properly of 
the landlord, to be struggled fur between 
‘hem, the poor cottier having now no share in 
that game at all. May they rot, I say, always; 
may the past existence of Ireland remain Zast, 


unrestorable by human cowardice or cunning | 





they will do much mischief still; they will for 
years to come make of agriculture a kind of 
gambling, or at least keep alive an element 
of that kind in it, pernicious in all pursuits of 
men, <A farmer in the Perth region, I was 
told repeatedly, had gained £2,000 by his 
potatoes alone last year; the prices in Lon- 
don were some sixfold, and the Perth man’s 
potatoes Aad lived. This year it is likely 
enough they may have died, and his loss — 
nay, who can estimate his loss (if there really 
be a soul in him) whether they have died or 
lived. 

You are surely right in what you argue 
about the state of the land; that it is a 
covenant of iniquity, clean contrary to God 
Almighty’s law, and conformable only to my 
Lord Chancellor’s law, that now gives a 
ploughing man access to Irish soil (and you 
may add Scottish and English and European 
if you like); a terrible solecism — alas! alas! 
the outcome of a million other silent and 
spoken solecisms; of a// our solecisms, cants, 
cowardices, and contraventions of the ever- 
lasting Acts of Heaven’s Parliament! The 
sight of it, fallen upon us in its naked horror, 
and the thought, how far beyond the most dis- 
tant mountains the sources of it lie, and the 
remedies of it lie, may well make a man sad. 

You are sure of my poor sympathy, and of 
all good men’s on this side of the water or on 
that, in any feasible attempt to improve even 
a little that misery of miseries. In ‘land 
tenure ’’ itself, or the direct question of ten- 
ant and landlord, it is possible some consider- 
able improvement might by express law be 
brought about; but I confess the figure of 
an ‘* Act ot Parliament ’’ that could rectify all 
that is inconceivable; and even of one that 
could tend at all decidedly to rectify it, I have 
no clear notion hitherto. If you have, by all 
means explain it publicly, but not till you 
have studied it well, and talked with lawyers, 
political economists, and all such classes upon 
it. What they have to say, were it even all 
false, has to be taken along with one, and 
known both to be, and to bea falsity. The 
‘*land tenure”? in England, you perhaps are 
not aware, is precisely what your Irish one is, 
in that most essential respect that the tenant 
has no lease. Generally throughout this south 
of England leases are not known, or only be- 
ginning to be known; yet nowhere in the 
queen’s dominions does the farmer, with all 
his workers, sit so easy. From the practice 
of England you will get no help; I think the 
Scotch law, if it were investigated with that 
view, would be found to yield you something. 
Did you ever speak with Hancock on the 
subject ? He is full of zealous notions on 
that or kindred matters, and speaks from un- 
der a wig withal. On the whole be practical, 
be feasible, that is the one condition; support 
in abundance awaits you here if that be com- 
plied with. 

Also do not much mind Linton, who is a 
well enough meaning, but, I fear, extremely 
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windy creature, of the Louis Blanc, George 
Sand, &c., species. And more power to your 
elbow every way, and always more. 
Yours ever sincerely, 
T. CARLYLE. 


One E , a young Edinburgh man, now 
and for some years past in Manchester, I 
accidentally learn, has written to you, offering 
services, which have been declined. Very 
well, upon that be there no return. But, 
somehow, I feel that you do not probably 
understand this poor young man, and that I 
ought to say a word in explanation of him. 
Poor fellow! he is a kind of (illegible) this 
little E——, and is now threatened with chang- 
ing into a kind of Scotch Rousseau, so unpro- 
pitious arethe elementstohim. An excellent 
scholar, especially in German, &c., full of ex- 
act information on all manner of subjects, 
discernment sharp as a hawk’s (especially on 
the satirical side); in all ways an honorable, 
proudly veracious, anti-humbug little fellow 
(strange as you may think it), and very much 
to be relied on for doing whatsoever he under- 
takes todo. Of a contemptuous, proud tem- 
per, as I say, though honest to the bone; that 
is really the man’s character if you can believe 
me, who have known him for several years. 
Of late I find he has once or twice taken to 
the most flagrant imitation of me, which 
looks absurd and almost mad, quite unfit for 
any journal, but I assure you he can write in 
quite other style than that, and used to do 
literary, &c., articles for the Manchester Z2x- 
aminer very well indeed, till he took some 
huff at them. In the interest of suffering 
humanity, and for the sake of a young man of 
real superiority, I testify these things. In the 
name of the Prophet, figs! 


Carlyle never saw Mr. Linton, and mis- 
understood him I think. W. J. Linton, 
the well-known wood-engraver (and who, 
judging him by the illustrations of one of 
his own poems, was also an artist of pro- 
fuse fancy and skilful pencil), was less a 
French Republican of the school of George 
Sand and Louis Blanc, than an English 
republican of the school of Milton and 
Cromwell, to which Carlyle himself may 
be said to have belonged. Like many 
gifted young Englishmen of the time, he 
found himself drawn towards the WVatzion, 
and contributed to it largely in prose and 
verse. The prose was, for the most part, 
controversial, justifying or illustrating 
opinions on which he differed with the 
editor ; the poetry was incitements towards 
a generous and lofty nationality. I was 
delighted at the time, and still recall with 
pleasure the picture he drew of the future 
we aimed to create. The sympathetic 
reader will not regret, I think, to make 
acquaintance with one little poem of this 
class, 
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THE HAPPY LAND. 

The Happy Land! 

Studded with cheerful homesteads, fair to see, 
With garden grace and household symmetry : 
How grand the wide-brow’d peasant’s lordly 

mien, 
The matron’s smile serene! 
O happy, happy land! 


The happy land! 
Half-hid in dewy grass, the mower blithe 
Sings to the day-star as he whets his scythe; 
And to his babes, at eventide again, 
Carols as blithe a strain. 

O happy, happy land! 


The happy land! 
Where, in the golden sheen of autumn eves, 
The bright-hair’d children play among the 
sheaves 
Or gather ripest apples all the day, 
As ruddy-cheek’d as they. 
O happy, happy land! 


O happy land! 
The thin smoke curleth through the frosty air, 
The light smiles from the windows; hearken 
there 
To the white grandsire’s tale of heroes old — 
To flame-eyed listeners told. 
O happy, happy land! 


O happy, happy land! 
The tender-foliaged alders scarcely shade 
Yon loitering lover and glad blushing maid. 
O happy land! the Spring that quickens thee 
Is Human Liberty! 

O happy, happy land! 


A few days later, I was gratified by a 
note expressing emphatic and quite un- 
precedented approval of what I was labor- 
ing to effectin Ireland. All my colleagues 
in the earlier ation were either dead, 
exiled, suffering the penalties of the law of 
treason, or (in a very few cases) disheart- 
ened by failure. I aimed to enlist recruits 
to fill their places, but I did not conceal 
from such new-comers the hard terms the 
service of Ireland imposed, or that the 
class of work to be done in the existing 
condition of the country would be slow 
and obscure. They were no longer in- 
vited, as of old, to share in literary proj- 
ects; reviving historical traditions or 
singing madrigals was scarcely an honest 
employment in such a country. Our ship 
was a wreck on the waters, floating fast 
towards the breakers; whoever could help 
to raise the shattered masts aloft, or un- 
ravel the tangled ropes, would be thrice 
welcome, Carlyle’s approval was a strong 
incentive to press on. 


CHELSEA, Tuesday, October 2, 1849. 
Capital article, dear Duffy, that in last 
Nation: ‘* Wanted, a few workmen!’’ To 
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every word and tone of that I say, Amen. 
Stand by that; that is the real text to preach 
innumerable sermons from. Properly the one 
result to be striven for; all other results what- 
soever to be measured precisely by their effect 
towards accomplishing of this! J call this 
the best article I ever read on Ireland ; a noble 
‘* eloquence ”’ in this, the eloquence of sorrow, 
indignation, and belief. Cart is not put defore 
horse in these utterances of yours, the first 
time I have ever seen that condition observed 
(that I can remember) by any patriotic Irish 
writer or speaker whatsoever. 

Steady, steady! Hold on in that course, 
which will spread out wide as the world for 
you, and you will do immense good; wt fiat / 
— In great haste, yours, 

T. CARLYLE. 


Sympathetic readers will be curious to 
see what sort of an article ina Nationalist 
journal Carlyle could pronounce the best 
he had ever read on Ireland; and if I 
gratify this sentiment by printing it, the 
reader, I trust, will understand that 1 
would do so with less hesitation if it were 
the work of any one else. 


WANTED, A FEW WORKMEN. 


Ireland has urgent need of workmen, able 
and willing to work —of men who will grad- 
ually create about them, each in his own city, 
hamlet, or narrow corner, a circle of light and 
vital warmth, where there is now ignorance 
and lethargy. 

It is singular to remark how the obscurest 
and the most conspicuous offices of public 
service have become vacant together. The 
panorama of history nowhere presents a great 
stage so nearly deserted, or on which the 
prizes of generous ambition are so feebly con- 
tested. 

But competitors, high and low, must be 
called forth again, and the ardor of a noble 
rivalry re-awakened, or the hope of rebuilding 
Ireland from her ruins is a dream. Unless 
there are laborers sufficient for the labor, the 
very attempt becomes a cheat or a jest. 

The generous young men who last bore the 
heat of the contest have received the wages 
that oftenest pay heroic toil. ‘They stood in 
the front rank, nearest the danger, and they 
have been struck down. They are now pining 
in exile or seething in prison-ships, and Ire- 
land, it is said, is slavishly indifferent to their 
fate. This is the very hour when we demand 
with most confidence new recruits to fill their 
places. For it is in the hour of her moral 
eclipse that our country moves the profound- 
est pity and devotion; and the men capable 
of helping her in this extremity are plainly 
men not to be enlisted by cockades or bounty, 
by promises of easy triumph or visions of 
personal distinction. If there be not many 
candidates who will undertake her service, 
knowing the wages —men ready to work in 
obscure toil, willingly embraced and patiently 
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persisted in, without the encouragement of 
applauding hands or glorification of any sort 
for the present, we have seen the latter end 
of Celtic Ireland. 

If there be practical capacity anywhere in 
this country, it never had a more favorable 
field in the world. No class of interest is so 
adequately represented as to shut its ears to 
intelligible counsel, if it could hearit. Few 
offices, under popular control, are so satisfac- 
torily occupied that men do not desire and 
speculate upon a change for the better. The 
very offices of Government are vacant— 
nearly as vacant as if a revolution had given 
up Dublin Castle to the people. Whoever is 
able to perform the duties of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in Ireland efficiently, or Min- 
ister of Public Works and Industrial Prog- 
ress, or Minister of Public Instruction, will 
find the place vacant, waiting for his coming. 
Not the official uniform, and the salary, in- 
deed; but the power to create and guide 
operations, and get work done—the true 
essence of authority. 

The places are vacant, but the list of candi- 
dates who have hitherto appeared with claims 
worth considering is very scanty. The diffi- 
culty in ejecting usurpers is exactly the want 
of successors worthy of succeeding; and noth- 
ing more. 

Spouting, speeching, and operations of that 
sort can be performed by a large proportion 
of the adult population of this island. The 
faculty of writing sonorous and swelling sen- 
tences isnearlyas common. O’Connell made 
a guerilla of ruthless speechifiers who dis- 
turbed the peace of private society with the 
thunder of their afternoon eloquence; and 
Young Ireland must plead guilty to having 
created ‘‘a mob of gentlemen who write with 
ease.’? But there is no country in Europe 
where there is so little practical genius, prac- 
tical skill, or fruitful practical knowledge as 
in Ireland. The smallest official trained in 
the petty routine of public business, the dullest 
intermittent commissioner who does “‘ jobs”’ 
for the Executive, has generally more admin- 
istrative capacity than some of the best of our 
public men. The grand, romantic, and pic- 
turesque fire the Irish imagination; but it 
plunges restlessly in the harness of practical 
work. And mark the result on our popular 
institutions. We have Irish members who 
originate nothing; Irish corporations bank- 
rupt in funds, character, and influence; Irish 
boards of guardians replaced by paid officials, 
who do the work better, to the deep discredit 
and permanent injury of the country. 

Whoever knows anything of the administra- 
tion of public institutions or political societies 
amongst us, knows that, however large the 
body may be, the actual labor falls on half-a- 
dozen men. It does not seem possible to get 
a larger number together in Ireland who will 
do habitual work. Yet a country is framed 
and shaped, lost or won, not by institutions, 
but by the individual ‘labors of men. Better 
a dozen men like Thomas Davis than an Irish 
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Parliament; for a dozen Thomas Davises 
wouid imply that conquest, and many others 
more impossible to ordinary capacity. Such 
men, working together cordially for an honest 
purpose, multiply their mutual strength in a 
ratio too subtle for arithmetic. Twice five is 
often equal, not to ten, but to ten hundred. 
It is precisely workmen who will work in this 
spirit Ireland has need of. 

Our soil, climate, sea, situation — the capa- 
cious harbors so much more familiar to elo- 
quence than at Lloyd’s, the mill sites, the 
water powers, the immultiplicable treasures 
that lie locked up ir. Irish soil, of which we 
have sung and said so much— what are they 
but the tools of men—the tools with which 
they may glorify races, and build up States, 
if they wili? And here are the tools awaiting 
the young men of Ireland — plentiful as they 
ever were in any country on the earth, and 
obedient to the hands that will learn to wield 
them. The devil and all his angels could not 
keep them from possessing this country if 
they were worthy of it. Even now, thinned 
and scattered as they are by exile and emigra- 
tion, they have immeasurably a stronger hold 
upon Ireland than the Queen, Lords, and 
Commoas of Great Britain, if they had virtue 
to make a noble use of their capacity and op- 
portunity. 

The waste lands, waste resources, waste 
powers, even the waste labor of Ireland (shut 
up in the workhouses) is not so strange a vio- 
lation of national economy as these waste 
opportunities — waste simply for want of the 
individual enterprise and action so common 
in other countries. In America, the forest is 
scarcely cleared by the Irish pioneer till a city 
springs up, and mill wheels are whirling and 
engines panting, and soon a hundred miles of 
iron railway links the city of yesterday with 
the great marts of the Republic and the dis- 
tant centres of commerce in the Old World. 
In Australia, where the kangaroo and the 
cannibal shared the silent shores a few years 
ago, when Ireland was fighting for religious 
liberty, cities have grown up which already 
vie in riches, and even in social organization, 
with many of the old fountain-heads of civ- 
ilization in Europe. It is true these countries 
have wide territory, and are not pressed upon 
by old domineering institutions; but the essen- 
tial difference does not lie here, but in the 
hopefulness and irrepressible energy with 
which men work in these new, growing coun- 
tries. Ireland is new; Ireland is unexhausted 
and untried; and, if we set deliberately to 
work, filling up the details of a great design 
day by day, we would see similar results ac- 
complished ; to-day clearing away old rubbish, 
to-morrow laying a foundation-stone ; quarry- 
ing materials here, training workmen there ; 
till the design, of which the ignorant could 
discern little or nothing in the rude details, 
stood revealed at last a perfect and eternal 
work. 

If it be possible to get together a small 
number of men who understand these deficien- 
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cies, and will conscientiously endeavor to 
amend them, in themselves and others, it will 
be a good beginning. Such a brotherhood, 
like the modern giant of steam, would find no 
work too heavy or too light for it. They 
might preach the rights of the poor with the 
burning zeal of a Howard or a Vincent de 
Paul, and teach the ignorant with the patient, 
humble assiduity of Gerald Griffin. At low- 
est, they would take care to master with 
anxious study the principles of all weighty 
measures prescribed to the people, and refuse 
to cry out that this or that was a remedy with- 
out making such as life and death that it was 
so. And, having made sure of the right, they 
would refuse to sit still while anything re- 
mained to be done to advance and accomplish 
it. Ireland is falling to ruin for want of work- 
men like these. 

Let such young men as feel honestly called 
to help us in this design send us their names, 
and they will be enrolled in a company from 
which we predict substantial and permanent 
services to Ireland. But it is workmen we 
want. With idle politicians, amateur politi- 
cians, trading politicians we propose to trans+ 
act no business. One hour from the man 
who gives ten to his own proper pursuits will 
be precious. Ten hours from the student 
who is feeding his spirit with heroic generous 
purposes, and training his intellect in the 
school of public affairs, will be welcome. But 
no magic can turn the jaded hacks of politics, 
or the fops of literature, into men fit for this 
company. The fitness of candidates will be 
tested by the work they can accomplish; ant 
this is a thermometer that takes no account of 
any quantity of blatant commonplace, or of 
eloquent sentiments if they mean nothing, or 
nothing worth meaning. All candidates shall 
have a fair trial. For the successful a great 
prize is reserved—the re-creation and gov- 
ernment of Ireland: a prize surely among the 
divinest that man ever aspired to win. Many 
will aim for it. 


Time shows who wd/ and can. 


Although we begin to work in the midst of 
social disorganization, our main task is not to 
combat and resist, but to found and create. 
This is a work of a tangible, practical kind 


for all who are ready to undertake it. Vague 
incentives to self-reliance, and the minor 
morals in general, are like sowing chaff—no 
harvest grows from that kind of toil; but we 
purpose to demand Precise and specific results 
from all who are prepared to help us in taking 
possession of our country; results that will 
enrich the country and ennoble the workers. 
The drill, the jacket, and the discipline trans- 
form an Irish peasant into a sub-constable, 
with as military a carriage and as expert an 
eye and hand as a veteran of the Peninsula. 
A few years in a national school, and the boy 
who emerged out of a smoky and squalid 
cabin, shared with a pig, is turned into a clean 
and shapely youth, fit to wrestle with the 
world, and to win the match. Look ata rail- 
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way porter or a railway policeman — the de- 
cent uniform and the punctual system soon 
make a new man of the peasant. And this 
physical training is a small thing compared 
with the result of discipline on the émtellect 
and practical power of cultivated, aspiring 
men. The one multiplies iron, the other mul- 
tiplies rarest gold of Ophir. A poorhouse, 
or a lunatic asylum, is scarcely a sadder spec- 
tacle to us than the hall of the Four Courts, 
with its multitude of keenest faculties wasting 
in endless barrenness, waiting for work to do, 
which to many will never come, while nobler 
work ready to be done is waiting for them, if 
they would learn to do it. There will be 
many gloomy, discontented hearts in Ireland 
while idleness is counted a social distinction, 
and until it becomes the point of honor to be 
usetully employed. And this is a gospel 
which we must preach by work done. 

When Napoleon turned administrator, he 
proclaimed as the issue of his task that not 
one pauper should remain in all France; and 
that gigantic worker was striding towards this 
result when the clash of arms called him away 
from his nobler war against social disorgan- 
ization. In the enormous lazar-house of Ire- 
land it is not out of the range of national am- 
bition to attain the same goal. If the young 
men of Ireland do their duty we shall see in 
a few years a happy people sit on our soil, 
and the pauper workhouses become houses of 
work for free prosperous labor. We shall 
see raised on this solid basis that glorious 
temple in which Tone and Davis, O’Brien 
and Meagher aspired to worship and devoted 
their lives to consecrate. That new nation 
which shall gather back beneath her wings 
the. scattered children of our race, and bid 
thém fulfil her promised destiny. We shall 
see our free, developed, purified Ireland at 
last become what foreign genius has predicted, 
and native genius may accomplish, ‘‘ the new 
and better Carthage of the West.’’ 

This is the work of one generation. In one 
generation the Electorate of Brandenburgh 
grew into the powerful, populous kingdom of 
Prussia. In the lifetime of one man the loose, 


boundless, disjointed tracts of the two Rus- 
sias condensed into a firm and coherent em- 


pire. The trampled provinces of Spain in 
the Low Countries—a huge Bog of Allen, 
a gigantic public work — arose and expanded 
into the Empire of the Sea in less time than 
our young men may still hope to live and 
work. 

And no generation of men born into the 
world had nobler work to do if they be 
worthy of their destiny. 

If they prefer sloth and apathy, great re- 
sults are of course impossible. If they prefer 
bellowing inane noise and nonsense, they are 
more hopelessly impossible. But if they will 
be wise and resolute, a great thinker has fore- 
told their victory. ‘‘ Even the casualties of 
life,’? he says, ‘‘ seem to bow to the spirit that 
will not bow to them; and yield to subserve 
a design which, in their first apparent ten- 
dency, they threatened to frustrate.’’ 
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< Ireland wants a few workmen of this cal- 
ibre. 


Among the recruits who answered this 
appeal, several had afterwards remarkable 
public careers, notably a young Munster 
Catholic who, after forty years, is now an 
official entrusted with the greatest indus- 
trial enterprise committed toany Irishman 
in our day; and.a young Munster Protes- 
tant, who became leader of the Irish Par- 
liamentary party in the House of Commons 
between the death of Mr. Butt and the rise 
of Mr. Parnell. Outof these speculations 
on the duty of Irishmen came not all that 
was hoped indeed, but at any rate the 
Tenant League of 1850, and the com- 
mencement of a land war not yet finished, 
and the establishment of the first Parlia- 
mentary party of Independent Opposition. 

In the succeeding month, Carlyle sur- 
prised me by a contribution from his own 
pen. Here is the letter which accompa- 
nied it. 

DEAR DurFy, — The enclosed blotch of 
writing is tumbling about my blotting books 
for a while past. I ought to durn it at once; 
but as penny stamps have come into the 
world, prefer that you should have the pleas- 
ure of burning it. Do so, in Heaven’s name; 
do what else you like, only don’t (except to 
your own heart) speak of my mortal name in 
connection with it. The thing wavers so be- 
tween being something and being nothing, 
that, in short, I think you ought to have the 
burning of it. ‘‘ Fas et ab hoste.”’? ‘* A friend 
with a surly severe face, from Mr. Bramble’s 
‘Arboretum Hibernicum,’’” &c. &c., some 
such reference, if you print any portion of it. 
Do as you like; only, you are sworn to 
silence deep as*death, mind that. 

Terrible quantity of cry for any symptom of 
wool that yet clearly appears. Nobody speaks 
sense (on the whole nobody there) but your- 
self. So in the ation too. 

Adieu in haste, 
T. CARLYLE. 

CuELsBa, 26th November. 

Can you recommend to me a reasonable 
collection of /rish Songs? Ido not care how 
vulgar they are, how &c. &c., provided only 
there be in any form atrace of human veracity 
and insight discernible in them. 

Will you be so good as read the slip of 
paper inside; and then, having done the need- 
ful, reinsert, seal and dispatch. I have 
marked the two questionable points with a 
pencil and interrogation. 

Pray make my respects to the good mayor, 
and give him many thanks from me. I have 
a copy of an old Kilkenny pamphlet for you 
(‘‘ Clamacnoise Declaration of the Irish Prel- 
ates,’? January 1649-50) so soon as I have 
myself done with it. T. C. 


The promised pamphlet was intended 
for use in a book I was meditating at that 
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time, a defence of the Irish at the Conven- 
tion of Kilkenny, under the title of “ The 
Great Popish Rebellion.” 

I printed the contribution with the sort 
of preliminary note he suggested, and 
strictly preserved his secret; but he was a 
man who could not hide himself. Mr. 
Rintoul of the Spectator immediately iden- 
tified the article as Carlyle’s, and com- 
plained that the JVation should talk of a 
surly face, when, in truth, it was a sweet 
and sympathetic one to those who under- 
stood it. Since his death the article has 
been referred to in biographies and re- 
views, and printed, in America at any rate. 
The reader will like to see it, and there is 
no longer anything that needs to be con- 
cealed : — 


TREES OF LIBERTY. 
FROM MR. BRAMBLE’S UNPUBLISHED ARBORETUM 
HIBERNICUM. 

[This was the preliminary note in the Mation: “A 
friend with a surly, satirical face flings in our way 
this banter upon ‘Irish indolence.’ Very well, 
friend ; we shame the Devil and print your libel. 
Fas et ab hoste doceri. 1f there be any seeds of 
truth in it they will grow, when the chaff and 
wrappage only make manure for them.’’] 

Many Irishmen talk of dying, &c., for 
Ireland; and I really believe almost every 
Irishman now alive longs in his way for an 
opportunity to do the dear old country some 
good. Opportunities of at once usefully and 
conspicuously ‘‘ dying ’’ for countries are not 
frequent, and truly the rarer they are the bet- 
ter; but the opportunity of usefully if incon- 
spicuously living for one’s country, this was 
never denied to any man. Before ‘‘ dying’’ 
for your country think, my friends, in how 
many quiet strenuous ways you might bene- 
ficially live for it. 

Every patriotic Irishman (that is, by hy- 
pothesis, almost every Irishman now alive) 
who would so fain make the dear old country 
a present of his life and selt, why does he not, 
for example — directly after reading this, and 
choosing a feasible spot —at least plant one 
tree? That wereasmall act of self-devotion; 
small, but feasible. Himsuch tree wil! never 
shelter. Hardly any mortal but could man- 
age that — hardly any mortal, if he were seri- 
ous in it, but could plant and nourish into 
growth onetree. Eight million trees before 
the present generation run out, that were in- 
dubitable acquisition for Ireland: for it is 
one of the barest, raggedest countries now 
known; far too ragged a country, with 
patches of beautiful park and fine cultivation, 
like shreds of bright scarlet on a beggar’s 
clouted coat —a country that stands decidedly 
in need of shelter, shade, and ornamental 
iringing, look at its landscape where you will. 
Once, as the old chroniclers write, ‘‘ a squirrel 
(by bending its course a little, and taking a 
longish leap here and there) could have run 
from Cape Clear to the Giant’s Causeway 
without once touching the ground; ’’ but now, 


eight million trees, and I rather conjecture 
eight times eight millions, would be very wel- 
come in that part of the empire. On fruit- 
trees, though these too are possible enough, I 
do not yet insist, but trees — at least, trees. 
That eight million persons will be persuaded 
to plant each his tree, we cannot expect just 
yet; but do thou, my friend, in silence go and 
plant thine — that thou canst do; one most 
small duty, but a real one, if among the 
smallest conceivable, and a duty which hence- 
forth it will be a sweet possession for thee to 
have lying done. Ireland for the present is 
not to be accounted a pleasant landscape, 
Vigorous corn, but thistles and docks equally 
vigorous; ulcers of reclaimable bog lying 
black, miry and abominable at intervals of a 
few miles: no tree shading you, nor fence 
that avails to turn cattle — most fences merely, 
as it were, soliciting the cattle to be so good 
as not to come through—by no means a 
beautiful country just now! But it tells all 
men how beautiful it might be. Alas, it car- 
ries on it, as the surface of this earth ever 
does ineffaceably legible, the physiognomy of 
the people that have inhabited it: a people of 
holed breeches, dirty faces, ill-roofed huts — 
a people of impetuosity and of levity — of 
vehemence, impatience, imperfect, fitful indus- 
try, imperfect, fitful veracity. Oh, Heaven! 
_ lies the woe of woes, which is the root 
of all. 
‘* Trees of Liberty,’’ though an Abbé wrote 
a book on them, and incalculable trouble 
otherwise was taken, have not succeeded well 
in these ages. Plant you your eight million 
trees of shade, ornament, fruit: that is a sym- 
bol much more likely to be prophetic. Each 
man’s tree of industry will be, of a surety, Aés 
tree of liberty; and the sum of them, never 
doubt of it, will be Ireland’s. 


I probably wrote him, what it would 
have been discourteous to print, that his 
pleasant little paper betrayed a funda- 
mental unacquaintance with Irish affairs, 
It was hopeless to reforest a country 
where, if a tenant planted his seed or sap- 
ling, and tended it until it became a ma- 
ture tree, the law declared it to be the 
property of the landlord, without a scrap 
of compensation to the man who reared it. 
Next month he did the next best thing 
to encouraging what he thought right, 
he discouraged what he thought wrong, 
always with a gracious frankness charac- 
teristic of the man, but impossible to the 
Carlyle whom a heedless public have lat- 
terly invented for themselves, 


Cuesga, 9th December, 1849 
Dear Durry, — Read the enclosed testi- 
mony (if you have a pair of spectacles at 
hand), and show it to the contributor who 
denounces Hargreaves’ appointment to the 
Encumbered Estates Commission as a Minis- 





terial job — thereby instigating me and others 
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against Hargreaves and the Ministers. The 
fact is other than your contributor supposes ; 
the fact is not so at all. Let him in future 
know this; or do you at any rate, who abhor 
injustice to anybody, keep it in view on occa- 
sion. My correspondent is a man of the 
strictest veracity and equity, and even of a 
pedantic scrupulosity in regard to exactness. 
Poor fellow, hearing my righteous indignation 
against Hargreaves and Co., he went silently 
into the matter, and two days ago surprised 
me (and, indeed, bored me; for I had forgot- 
ten Hargreaves, and cared and care nothing 
about him) with letters from barristers, verbal 
testimonies, &c. &c., which I cannot for a mo- 
ment refuse to take as decisive evidence that 
Hargreaves, probably, is a truly able man in 
this business, and that his appointment indis- 
putably is ot a job, but the best the poor men 
could do for the service of Ireland. ‘* Copy 
me that testimony,’’ I said, selecting the first 
read to me, ‘‘and it shall go where right will 
be done uponit.’’ And so there you have it; 
and so I, at least, am quit of it, and of my 
indignation on this subject forever and a day! 

We sometimes get the Vation on Saturday 
night; but the last two times your man, I 
think, has been too late, for it has failed. 
Quicken him a little; punctuvalize him — that 
might be worth while. 

Adieu, 
T. CARLYLE. 


At the beginning of 1850 Carlyle com- 
menced to issue the famous “ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets.” He sent me No, I, and my 
acknowledgment of it brought this note : 


LATTER DAY PAMPHLETS. — IRISH ERRORS. 
CuELsEA, 13th February, 1850. 

DEAR DurFFy, — As you seem to take an 
interest in the ‘‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets,’’ I 
have directed the publisher to send you a copy 
of No. 2 and the others that follow. I also 
gave him your admonition about speed on the 
Irish side of his affairs. The ‘‘ edited’’ is a 
mere figure of speech, I am afraid. Alone 
under the stars, with nothing but all the dogs 
of the parish barking for accompaniment; 
this is once more like to be my history in the 
present ugly feat of walking against time! I 
should be infinitely gratified, and delivered at 
once from a variety of very ghastly emotions, 
if any true brother out of Adam’s general 
posterity could join himself to me, and with a 
“Pamphlet ”’ in the orthodox vein; but there 
is nowhere that I know of any prospect or 
probability of such; so we must try to do 
without him, as in former cases. In myself I 
seem to see some dozen or so of Pamphlets, 
which if I can get fairly uttered (a doubtful 
point in the state of health, state of &c. &c., 
I am in), it will be an extraordinary relief to 
my own inner man; and the dogs of the 
parish, and even the parish itself, and the 
universe to boot, shall be right welcome to do 
whatever is ¢heir part in the concert, accord- 
ing to their own judgment of that. 
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Pray for me, therefore, and wish me well 
through this adventure : I mean to speak more 
plainly than is usual upon a good many things. 
The world, I think, had better be durn¢ than 
ae as it at present does. God help it and 
us 

The ation does not yield me much that I 
entirely approve of, except your own articles, 
which run like a rivulet of light and human 
sense through a great continent of very turbid 
incanite and dim materials. Do not let that 
patriot abuse poor Clarendon and his cigars 
any more! His lordship is not a crapulous 
man by any means or in any sense: he learned 
to smoke in Spain, and is glad to solace him- 
self with an innocent whiff in the middle of 
his troubles; really the style of that censure 
is canine, not by any means above the vice- 
regal phantasm of a Government, but below 
it, and incapable of mending it. Alas, don’t 
rejoice over the ‘* Breaking up of the British 
Empire: ”’ the British Empire is nothing like 
broken up yet, nor like to be for a thousand 
years to come, I may prophesy. Nor is it 
dishonorable to you to be an Englishman, but 
honorable, if you had even been born a Ro- 
man or Spartan, withal. Believe me 
Alas, I find this is only a 4a/f sheet; so must 
say adieu. Yours always truly, 

T. CARLYLE. 

You talked of coming over ‘‘about New 
Year’s Day,’’ but have not come. 


In one of the “ Latter-Day Pamphlets ” 
—the one named “ Downing Street ”— 
Carlyle, after pouring a torrent of con- 
tempt and obloquy on Parliament, whose 
only function in these times was to select 
some insignificant individual to be first 
minister for a little space, suggested that 
the thing might be done better and decid- 
edly cheaper by transferring the authority 
to the Zzmes newspaper. It must have 
tickled the philosopher’s midriff to find 
this mad banter taken seriously by one‘ of 
his admirers, who was willing to subscribe 
£10 a year towards setting up a news- 
paper which should supersede Parliament 
in the minds of all reasonable people. 
This was the subject of Carlyle’s next 
letter. 


A PAPER TO SUPERSEDE PARLIAMENT. 
THE FIRST TENANT-RIGHT MOVEMENT. 
CHELSBA, 27th Fuly, 1850. 

DEAR DuFFry,— The enclosed note — other- 
wise a model in its way — brings me in mind 
of poor old Ireland, and of this time twelve- 
month on the street of Stranorlar, where I 
saw you last. Take the note, therefore, and 
a transient sincere blessing from me along 
with it. Look at “p. 17” (of ‘* Downing 
Street ’’), however, if you chance to have it 
within reach, and then let us lift up both our 
hands, and bless the anonymous Coleraine 
friend. 
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These ‘‘ Pamphlets” are now out of my 
hands, thank God. The last of them is wait- 
ing for August in the printer’s or publisher’s 
hands, and that ugly piece of work, like some 
others, has been got into the rear. Such a 
universal how] of astonishment, indignation, 
and condemnation seldom rose around a poor 
man before. Voice of the ‘‘ universal dog- 
kennel’? — Whap thap! Bow-wow! No dw- 
man response hitherto, or hardly any, but that 
also will come so far as needful I have no 
doubt. Thank your (ation critic, however ; 
the news of such insight on his part was really 
welcome. 

My poor /iver is gone almost to destruction 
with all this, and with the summer heats, and 
other fell efceteras, I seldom in my life felt 
more entirely worn down, and am now straight 
for the country — Glamorganshire (S. Wales), 
most likely, there to lie perfectly silent for 
some three weeks, and after that, Scotland, 
&c. &c., perhaps, for a good long while. 

Your ‘‘ Tenant Agitation’’ looms out very 
big on me, and I must say it wears a more 
business-like aspect than any of the previous 
‘*agitations,’? and, I could fancy, may give 
work to all the ‘‘ authorities’ (on your side 
of the water and ours) for a generation or two 
tocome! Yes, that is the heart of the mat- 
ter, and a terrific universe of ‘‘ work ”’ lies 
there before we get toa solution of it! Cosa 
fatta ha capo—toend one must degin. That 
is true, too. Suaviter in modo then, and God 
be with you. 

Yours ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


The following is the passage from 
* Downing Street” referred to : — 


The notion that any Government is or can 
be a No-government, without the deadliest 
peril to all noble interests of the Common- 
wealth, and by degrees, slower or swifter, to 
all ignoble ones also, and to the very gully 
Grainer and thief lodging-houses and Mosaic 
sweating establishments, and at last without 
destruction to such No-government itself — 
was never my notion, and I hope it will soon 
cease altogether to be the world’s or to be 
anybody’s. But if it be the correct notion, as 
the world seems at present to flatter itself, I 
point out improvements and abbreviations. 
Dismiss your National Palaver; make the 
Times newspaper your national palaver, which 
needs no beer-barrels or hustings, and is 
cheaper in expense of money and of falsity a 
thousand and a million-fold. I{ave an eco- 
nomical red-tape drilling establishment (it 
were easier to devise such a thing than a right 
modern University), and fling out your orange- 
skin among the graduates, when you want a 
new Premier. 


And here is the letter from the Cole- 
raine correspondent : — 
Coreraine, ¥uly 21st. 
Dear S1r,— You mention an admirable 
project in p. 17 of your “‘ Downing Street.” 
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But why should not something be done as well 
as said? There is small chance for such a 
project if it be put before the said ‘* Palaver- 
ing Parliament.’”” Why not do something 
yourself? Say you start a paper at the begin- 
ning of next session; you write a leading 
article now and then, to explain the pros and 
cons of certain questions before the House, 
to explain the nature of the difficulties which 
it is necessary to meet, and to give statistics 
when necessary, and let the rest of the paper 
be open to any M.P., in the way you propose. 
If your objection to this be of a pecuniary 
nature, I for one would readily subscribe £10 
a year until there are sufficient funds to carry 
it on, and surely I should not be the only one 
who would give as much. You find fault 
with others who talk and do not act, and 
therefore I suppose you yourself ever ready 
to act in earnest! Pray forgive me also if it 
be very impudent of me to address you thus. 
I sincerely wish you well, and am anxious for 
the good of my country, and would do all I 
could to benefit any fellow-creature, and care 
not to have my name known. Let me repeat 
that if I hear that any such plan will be 
adopted, I shall not be remiss in subscribing 
from my own funds, and in persuading those 
real M.P.’s with whom I am acquainted, to 
write instead of speaking, and in inducing the 
mere effigy M.P.’s to assist you with their 
subscriptions. 
Yours sincerely. 


In the year 1850 I was deeply engaged 
in a task, which had Carlyle’s warm sym- 
pathy, the organization of a Tenant League 
to secure fair rents and permanent tenure 
for Irish farmers. During our journey in 
the previous autumn I had obtained the 
assent of many provincial gentlemen to 
the scheme, which was launched as soon 
as the public mind had been prepared for 
it by the press. Carlyle watched its prog- 
ress with constant interest from the date 
when it was first foreshadowed in the WVa- 
tion tilla career of practical action com- 
menced. 


THE IRISH PROBLEM. 
Scotssric, EccLerecuan, N. B. 
Sept. 15, 1850. 

DEAR DurFy, —I am very glad to have a 
word from you again. I ran into South 
Wales, directly after writing to you, and then 
lay in the utmost attainable inaction for three 
weeks; after which, nearly other three weeks 
ago, I came over hither to my Scottish birth- 
land, when your letter soon found me — where 
I have been ever since, endeavoring .with all 
my might to keep free of every botheration (a 
difficult problem in this world!) and to con- 
tinue doing absolutely nothing. Ido not even 
speak, unless it cannot be helped. Amid 
these old scenes of infancy, which have grown 
so supernatural to me, peopled with mere 
ghosts and inarticulate memories, I find silent 
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occupation enough! One is much called to 
sink silent, at intervals, in this Babel of a 
world, and let the turbid elements settle into 
sediment a little. Could I abolish grouse- 
shooting, and doom all the wasted classes to 
sit as I am now doing, for a month each 
year, what immeasurable quantities of manure 
should I precipitate out of every mind, and 
out of the poor world’s business, by that act 
alone! 

The ation comes to me, round by London, 
on Tuesdays; everything Irish has got a new 
impressiveness since I saw the poor old land 
with my eyes. Depend upon it, I have by no 
means forgotten poor old Ireland, nor the 
people that dwell there. A strange ragged, 
still beauty is in my memory of Ireland; a 
country bare and waste, and poor, but noble 
nevertheless; poor souls, how kind and pa- 
tient all the people too were with me and 
‘‘never minded’ my sulky humors! From 
no human soul in Ireland that I can bethink 
me of did I get one uncivil word or look. 
‘‘A kind of nobleman thrown into the poor- 
house (by whiskey and other sins and mis- 
fortunes) ’’, really this is in some sort the 
definition of poor Ireland; shall get out of 
the poor-house and cast away the sins and 
whiskies yet, if it please heaven! I have told 
certain proud Yankees on occasion, ‘‘ Well, 
you have many dollars, immensities of bacon, 
molasses, and such like; but there never yet 
was a soul of you that could bring a Coolun* 
out of it, much less teach Europe Christianity 
in old days; be patient with poor old Ireland, 
Itell you! ”’ Ireland, it is to be hoped, will 
learn wisdom by experience at last; learn to 
know a lie from the truth a little when it hears 
it, and no more expend its breath and hope 
upon *‘ Mullaghmast Caps,’’ and the like Dom- 
daniel-ware (authentic produce of the devil, 
however fine it looks); Ireland will cease to 
be a lie to itself, and gradually become a 
truth; every Irishman that does not lie to 
himself is helping her towards that! 

You never did a wiser thing than that of 
excluding stump-oratory from the Tenant 
League; I duly noticed that fact, with good 
hope at the time. And on the whole, I con- 
tinue to say your present “‘ agitation ” looks 
more like doing work than any I have ever 
seen in Ireland. But the work, alas, is im- 
mense, and God only knows when or how it 
will be got done. ‘‘ Rent by a valuation” 
Is not intrinsically so unfeasible—nay, so 
unusual— witness the old usury laws only 
abolished in these years; but it is utterly at 
variance with all the free-trade, /aissez-faire 
and other strongest tendencies of this poor 
time; and though said tendencies appear to 
me mostly mean and wooden, and nine-tenths 
untrue, yet it is precisely the true tenth that 
tules at present. In fact, to succeed alto- 
gether, you must have a new era, no less! 
Nay, I cannot but perceive that “fixity of 


, * A peculiarly sweet, pathetic Irish air is the ** Coo- 
un, 
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tenure,’’ with such a set of tenants as you 
now have in Ireland, would never do, though 
you even could get it—that in fact, inde- 
pendently of all obstacles on the landlord’s, 
parliament’s and official sides of the question, 
there is a total unpreparedness on the part of 
the population: ‘‘ more ado than a dish to 
wash,”’ as the proverb says before you attain 
this same new era of justice on the land ques- 
tion! Nevertheless, I must say always, pause 
not, use all your courage, all your wisdom in 
continually advancing! You will do good in 
every way, if you advance wisely; every step 
you secure is a laying bare of new intolerable 
abuses ; a bringing of the Grand Problem (in 
all its figures, moral, political, social, not 
agricultural alone, and not Irish alone), nearer 
to the thoughts of the practica] necessities of 
all men, and thus nearer to its only possibility 
of solution. Like other such problems it will 
be solved by slow degrees (I suppose) so soon 
as all men feel that they cannot live without 
solving it—not much sooner I doubt. 

One thing, it strikes me, will become in the 
course of your struggle much more apparent 
than it now is: The necessity of that ‘* vegz- 
menting of paupers’’ in which I see clearly, 
and nowhere else at all, the deginning of new 
government, and the necessary advancement 
towards that, for the afflicted world in this 
epoch. Suppose every Irish ‘free ’’ tiller of 
the earth, so soon as he declared himseif a 
‘“* free’? beggar in need of Indian meal from his 
poor brothers, fell at once into the hands of 
an agricultural Sir Duncan Macgregor, and 
became a ‘‘ well commanded ”’ tiller of the 
soil, doing his feat as your green police do 
theirs; and not only relieving all men from 
the burden of him, but gallantly exterminating 
bogs, and approving himself a blessing to the 
earth and to all men. I leave you to compute 
a little what boundless relief to ali interest 
whatsoever would lie there ; free space granted 
to daisses-faire, and all extant principles of pro- 
ceeding to try themselves against the fact, and 
run their very utmost without shackies on 
their feet. If they proved equal to the prob- 
lem of the nineteenth century, well and good; 
if (as I see to be inevitable) they proved un- 
equal, at least they (what was good in them) 
would be able to last longer, and to see their 
successors ready before departing hence. 
These things, I fancy, will gradually come 
athwart you there and so many others of the 
like genus, either in this or some other form 
of the ‘‘ Tenant Agitation,” and whatsoever 
real work you do in that is done for behalf of 
these also, which lie so far away from the 
general thoughts at present, but will become, 
if I mistake not, very familiar to it by and 


y! ae a ille wit 
Lucas, I do believe, is capital in his present 


place. Give him my compliments and true 
good wishes for that and all other real service 
to Ireland that may lie in him. When he took 
to Catholicism first (which seemed to me so 
distracted an operation), and I heard what he 
had to say about Irish tenants and landlords, 
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I could not help recognizing the finger of 
heaven in his change of religion. 

No Irish ‘‘ list of good members,’’ nor in- 
deed of English, has fallen in my way. They 
are a dreadiully scarce commodity, I imagine. 
Nevertheless you must seek for them, as for 
the vital air of your undertaking. The more 
honestly you seek the better is your chance 
both of finding what is, and of calling forth a 
set far worthier to be found, in time coming. 
And so, good speed to you, in this and in all 
other honorable courses; and adieu for the 
present. With kind remembrances to Mrs. 
Duffy and Mrs. Callan, 

Yours ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


This was the era of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
arrival in England and the clamor about 
papal aggression. I confidently counted 
on seeing Carlyle vehement against the 
insensate outcry of ignorance and bigotry, 
but the Old Covenanter, who lay beneath 
all his later-day philosophy, awoke. We 
in Ireland were warned to take no offence, 
and were not, he conceived, in the least 
manner aimed at in the business, but when 
Parliament met we got a full share of the 
tempest. 

Cue sea, December 2, 1850. 

DEAR Durry, — Will you send me the 
exact zame and address of Shine Lalor —is 
he not John, or something else beside Shine? 
As to the address, I suppose Killarney itself 
will do, if he is still resident in his castle 
thereabouts. Jem : the Christian name of Dr. 
Cane, Kilkenny. I am to send (as you per- 
haps guess) a certain volume to each of the 
gentlemen, by way of testifying, in a most im- 
perfect manner, what a remembrance I have 
of them. Ay demi! 

You seem to make rapid way with your 
Tenant Association ; indeed, I see clearly that 
is the direct road into the centre of the abyss; 
facilis descensus Averni, if you will take the 
metaphor in good part, for surely if the world’s 
cloaca dave any bottom, I do clearly perceive 
it lies there. 

Our poor old friend the Pope has committed 
a sad blunder in sending his pasteboard car- 
dinals with their Bull thunder over to us just 
now! All men think it an impertinence and 
futile infatuation on the part of the old gen- 
tleman; and among the general mass of the 
English people there is such an uproar as I 
have not seen for twenty years past, of which 
I cannot say, for my own part, that I alto- 
gether disapprove. The Pope may depend 
upon it, we will by no means come back to 
him ; never through all eternity, tohim! We 
may find worse fellows, too (nay, I expect far 
worse). For the rest, I warn you in any case 
to take no offence against us, you in Ireland, 
for we do notin the least mean you! That is 
truth, and I am very glad to see the ation 
teaching that, and hope you will all along 
keep it well in mind. 
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The ation, in point of real talent (bating 
perhaps a little worldly wisdom, and savoir 
faire which is not quite its forte), seems to me 
the cleverest weekly paper I read. Really on 
Saturday nights there is none of them that 
(spite of the exotic color) has so much the 
ring of the real metal in it. Goon and pros- 
per! I have had some difficulty to defend 
you, to myself and others, for voting against 
the ‘*Godless colleges.’”? Beware of that; 
look on both sides of that! What if this that 
poor, dark, angry menials now call ‘‘ Godless 
colleges ’? were actually the beginning of the 
real religion of the future for Ireland, and for 
us all; destined to live, and rise ever higher 
heavenward (I grant on occasion); but we are 
travelling, these three centuries now, quite in 
the opposite direction, and have not, I think 
(for all our bleeding feet and bad weather) 
the smallest vestige of a notion to turn back! 
In brief, it will not surprise me at all if, when 
the Parliament meets, a law (after infinite jar- 
gon) is passed to send Wiseman & Co. about 
their business again, and prohibit any British 
subject henceforth from importing ware of 
that kind into this country. The beautiful 
‘** principles of toleration’? —in which I my- 
self do not believe a jot — will receive some 
illustration in this business; and to me, sure 
enough (if I could have patience with the vile 
temporary dust), this beating of humbug 
against humbug is the destruction of nonsense 
to such and such extent, and ought to be re- 
garded as a gain. Heaven love you always, 
dear Duffy. 
and you see! 


I meant only to write a word, 


Yours always, 
T. CARLYLE. 


The reference to the “Godless col- 
leges” had this meaning. When the 
scheme of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland 
was proposed by Sir Robert Peel, the 
Catholic bishops were divided upon the 
question of accepting or rejecting them. 
A majority of the bishops were prepared 
to accept and support them on condition 
that certain not unreasonable amendments 
were made for the better protection of the 
faith and morals of students. The amend- 
ments were refused, and a Synod of the 
Catholic Church of Ireland declared that 
the institutions as they stood were dan- 
gerous to faith and morals. Under these 
circumstances I advised that Catholic 
pupils should not be sent to these col- 
leges till the necessary reforms were con- 
ceded. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 

In 1851 the Council of the Tenant 
League determined to invite John Mill to 
represent an Irish county, that he might 
advocate in Parliament the principles of 
land tenure taught in his “ Political Econ- 





omy.” Mr. Lucas and I were authorized 
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to communicate with him on the subject. 
Lucas was not able to go to London at 
the time, and as it was necessary I should 
see Mr. Mill at once, I asked Mr. Carlyle 
to introduce me. He complied promptly. 
He could do this much without scruple he 
said, but I must understand that Mill and 
he had ceased to see much of each other 
in later times, as, in fact, they had nothing 
atallin common. Mill had one faculty in 
great perfection, he possessed the power 
of setting forth his opinions with a lucidity 
which no one in England could match. 
What he aimed to make you see you saw 
as plainly as a conspicuous object set 
in the sunshine. But he had the habit 
of approaching everything by the way of 
logical analysis, and when he brought that 
method to bear upon a question he got out 
of it nearly all it could yield him. There 
were probably quite other qualities in it, 
not at all to be detected by logical analysis, 
and altogether unsuspected by him. Of 
the true relations of things in the universe 
Mill had small insight or none. He was 
inclined to scream and shriek about mat- 
ters of no real importance and to believe 
in unrealities of various sorts. 

After pausing a little for anything I 
might have to say, he proceeded: At one 
time we saw a good deal of Mill. In the 
Reform Bill era hé was an innocent young 
creature, with rich auburn hair and gentle 
pathetic expression, beautiful to contem- 
plate; but a domestic embroilment drove 
him to adopt a secluded monastic sort of 
life, in which people saw little of him but 
the work he did. His life had been 
wrecked by a Platonic, and quite innocent, 
affection for a married lady who had since 
become his wife, concerning whom he had 
got possessed by an idea, or, indeed, a 
series of ideas, which were altogether ab- 
surd and insupportable. He regarded her 
as the paragon of womankind, which she 
was not by long odds; far otherwise than 
a paragon one might safely say. She was 
the daughter of a Radical doctor, who 
married her to Taylor, a Radical and So- 
cinian, an honest, simple sort of man, who 
had no doubt that the ideas which pre- 
vailed among this class of persons afforded 
a sufficient solution for all the hard prob- 
lems of life. 

W. J. Fox, who had a chapel in Fins- 
bury where he patronized Peter and Paul 
as ignorant but well-intentioned persons, 
and delivered prayers which some one 
described as the most eloquent prayers 
that ever were addressed to (mimicking 
and laughing) a British audience! Fox 
had probably the Taylors among his con- 
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gregation, at any rate, he came to know 
that Mrs. Taylor, a vivacious little body, 
who found her life among the Socinians 
wearisome, and he told her that John Mill 
was the man among the human race to 
relieve in a competent manner her dubie- 
ties and difficulties. He brought Mill to 
see her; and Mill, who had probably never 
before looked into a woman’s face, was 
spellbound. She was a shrewd woman, 
with a taste for coquetry, and she took 
possession of Mill and wrapped him up 
like acocoon. He used to goto her in all 
his trouble to be comforted, and in all his 
difficulties to be guided, and probably to 
be flattered a little besides. 

From that time all Mill’s enjoyments in 
life centred in her. Taylor remonstrated 
with her on the extent to which the inti- 
macy was carried; but she told him he 
might blow up the house if it seemed good 
to him, but she could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, give up this friendship as she 
would probably call it. There were chil- 
dren to be considered, and he thought he 
had better endure the thing than make a 
clamor and a catastrophe. .. . The elder 
Mill, John’s father, James Mill, was a 
skilful and experienced man; while he 
was editor of a newspaper in London he 
wrote a history of British India remarka- 
ble for its curious acquaintance with the 
laws and customs of the natives. It was 
a book still worth reading. John when he 
began writing used to produce long sound- 
ing essays on human affairs, very clear in 
style and expression, and with bits of 
knowledge too, even considerable bits at 
times, but on the whole, not meaning 
much. Old Sterling, the thunderer, used 
to say there was a good deal of sawdust in 
them. 

Mrs. Carlyle, who was present, said Mrs. 
Mill was not the pink of womankind as 
her husband conceived, but a peculiarly 
affected and empty body. She was not 
easy unless she startled you with unex- 
pected sayings. If she was going to utter 
something kind and affectionate she spoke 
in a hard, stern voice. If she wanted to 
be alarming or uncivil she employed the 
most honeyed and affectionate tones. 
“Come down and see us,” she said one 
day (mimicking her tone), “ you will be 
charmed with our house, it is so full of 
rats.” “Rats!” cried Carlyle. ‘Do you 
regard ¢hem as an attraction?” “ Yes,” 
(piano) “they are such dear, innocent 
creatures.” 


Mrs. Carlyle at the same time told me 
ths story now sufficiently known of how 
the urst volume of the “ French Revolu- 
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tion” got burnt. When Mill suddenly 
appeared at Cheyne Row to announce the 
misfortune, he looked so like the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father, that she knew some 
catastrophe must have occurred, and ex- 
claimed involuntarily, “Gracious Provi- 
dence, he has gone off with Mrs. Taylor!” 
but happily the misfortune proved to be a 
more remediable one. 

Carlyle went on to say that when he 
came down to London his intimacy with 
Mill was fora considerable time close and 
regular. The Sabbath bells were not more 
certain than Mill’s friendly visit to Cheyne 
Row. He could not account for this in- 
timacy suddenly ending; neither had 
altered in fundamentals, nor were they 
further from agreeing than they had always 
been. 

I suggested that if Mill had heard his 
estimate of Mrs. Taylor this would ac- 
count for the change. 

Mr. Carlyle and I called on Mr. Mill, 
who states in his autobiography the deci- 
sion he came to on the proposal from 
Ireland.* 1 knew Mr. Mill-from that time 
till his death, and regarded him as one of 
the most just, upright, and valiant of men. 

The Encumbered Estates Act threw a 
great deal of the land of Ireland into the 
market at this time at prices unexpectedly 
low; I thought a national effort ought to 
be made to enable the occupying tenants 
to purchase these estates, and I framed a 
plan of a Small Proprietors’ Society for 
this purpose, which had the good fortune 
to secure the sympathy and approval of 
Cobden, Bright, and Mill, and some of the 
best men in Ireland. It is to the prospec- 
tus of this society Carlyle’s next letter 
refers. 

CHELSBA, A gril 26, 1851. 

Dear Durry,—I think your Prospectus 
perfect ; it has color enough left; all you have 
taken out of it is the angry controversial 
smoke, whatever could obstruct the clearness, 
which is here perfect, that of an object seen 
by sunlight under the general azure of the sky. 
Few things can seem more creditable; cer- 


* “Tn this summary of my untoward life, I have now 
arrived at the period at which my tranquil and retired 
existence as a writer of books was to be exchanged for 
the less congenial occupation of amember of the House 
of Commons. The proposal made to me early in 1865 by 
some electors in Westminster, did not present the idea 
to me for the first time. It was not even the first offer 
I had received, for, more than ten years previous, in 
consequence of my opinions on the Irish Land Ques- 
tion, Mr. Lucas and Mr. Duffy, in the name of the 
popular party in Ireland, offered to bring me into 
Parliament for an Irish county, which they could easily 
have done; but the incompatibility of a seat in Parlia- 
ment, with the office I then held in the India House, 
precluded even consideration of the proposal.”” (Auto- 
biography of John Stuart Mill.) 
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tainly nothing at all in any best Irish pro- 
gramme we have lately seen. In reading, I 
almost feel a kind of desire to invest money 
in the scheme myself —if I had any money 
worth investing ! 

At page 22 you speak of draining and im- 
proving (to the extent of main drains and 
roads) the estates you purchase, which, un- 
doubtedly, is very proper so far, before allot- 
ting them; but you will have to specify the 
limits of that a little more, Isuppose. The 
statement at this point of the Prospectus 
startled my attention as a new circumstance, 
perhaps some warning of it could be intro- 
duced about page 10 with advantage? In- 
deed, I do not quite know about those 
‘* quarter shares,’’ whether to vote for them 
or not; nor, in fact, about any detail of the 
plan is my vote good for much. I used to 
believe immensely in small farms; and cer- 
tainly the best people of the laboring class I 
have ever seen lived in that manner: but 
there goes much more than a small farm to 
such a result; and failures enough (in an ever- 
increasing proportion) have become manifest 
to me withal. Brief ‘* he who isa free man” 
will do rather well in small culture, which is 
his true position if he is poor; will in small 
culture or in big; but he who is ‘‘ not free,’’ 
again, whom Nature has made a fool and a 
slave (z.¢., too foolish and too slavish for his 
difficult position), he will never do well, un- 
less, perhaps, if well ordered and compelled; 
and it is a pity to put any portion of our poor 
old Mother’s surface under the control of such 
a one, if wecouldhelp it. Democracy, here as 
elsewhere, I clearly see, is not possible; but, 
on the other hand, your ‘aristocracy’? — 
Good Heavens! So you must even do your 
best, according to the dayand hour. Surely, 
by this method, you may hope to push out the 
finest of your Irish peasantry, these /ékeliest to 
be able to live as ‘‘ free men’ under our terri- 
ble pressures; and for every one of these you 
can retain within the four seas gods and men 
will be obliged to you! The others they had 
better go to America, or even to final chaos, 
than live as they have long been doing : I delib- 
erately say so. But they are not, I believe, 
going either of these roads just yet; they are 
pouring over into Scotland and England 
(Watt’s steam engine is worth a million of 
O’Connells and stump-orator ‘‘ Libera- 
tors! ’’); and are fast making us all into one 
uniform mess of pottage, which I cannot but 
admit is fair to the Three Kingdoms and her 
sacred Majesty and Co.! Oh Heaven! one 
tries to laugh at the things (in this poor 
epoch), and they are terrible and sacred as 
the baring of the Lord’s right-hand upon In- 
iquity and Quackery and Doggery too long 
continued. 

Did you ever read a small octavo volume, 
almost 150 years old (London 1703, I think), 
called ‘* Fletcher of Saltoun’s Works”? I 
recommend it to you for a couple of evenings. 
A proud Scotch gentleman, a noble Scotch 
man, he will show you an advocacy of ‘‘ Re- 
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peal ”’ conducted not @ /a stump-orator, and 
yet not destined or deserving to succeed at all 
on those terms, also a Scotland not so unlike 
your present Ireland; on the whole, a variety 
of rather curious things, and the soul of a 
right gallant man for one, and will repay pe- 
rusal well I promise you. 

Your lady-critic is getting very wild upon 
Leigh Hunt, woman, &c. &c. Beautiful alco- 
holic steam too; but it requires to be reso- 
lutely cooled, rectified, and condensed, if we 
are ever to swallow it with satisfaction. 

Adieu, yours ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 

I may mention that this scheme came 
to nothing because it had the misfortune 
to include among its directors John Sadlier, 
M.P., who made his final exit from the 
world on Hampstead Heath, in circum- 
stances familiar to the reader. He was 
chairman of a bank in England, and of 
another in Ireland, and an attorney dealing 
with real property on a prodigious scale, 
and was supposed to be a buttress to the 
society. When we were about to com- 
mence operations, however, he wished to 
transfer our account to the two banks with 
which he was connected, from the Bank of 
Ireland announced in the prospectus, and 
to sell the society half-a-dozen estates 
which he had on hand, remnants I fancied 
of purchases which had not proved suc- 
cessful. As projector of the society, 


answerable to the country for its char- 


acter and probity, I positively refused my 
consent. The majority of the directors, 
however, were disposed to support the 
man with great reputation for practical 
ability, and who carried the proxies of 
several capitalists ready to support our 
scheme. Thereupon I publicly retired, 
specifying the need which had arisen for 
doing so, and the society gradually dwin- 
dled away and came to nothing, 

Among the friends whom I introduced 
to Carlyle during the Irish visit was Dr. 
Murray, senior professor of theology in 
Maynooth College. He was a man of 
vigorous intellect and many accomplish- 
ments, peculiarly familiar with the English 
classics, and master of a style which has 
been rarely excelled for poignancy and 
lucidity. He wished to become an Edin- 
burgh Reviewer. I asked Carlyle to aid 
him, which he did promptly and cordially. 
Here is his letter on the subject : — 

CHELSEA, Fanuary 30, 1852. 

Dear Durry,—I will cheerfully do all I 
can for Dr. Murray; and indeed have already 
as good as done so, of which I hope to com- 
municate t? you the issue ina day ortwo. I 
have described Dr. Murray and his project to 


the editor in question this morning, and put | 





the question to him: Wi you deliberately 
read his paper if he send one? By this means, 
taking part of the risk upon myself, I think 
the problem may perhaps be a little abridged, 
and the risk of the other parties less. You 
shall hear at once what answer there is; till 
then, keep silence, please. My conviction is 
that any deliberate essay of Dr. Murray’s 
would decidedly deserve the trouble of reading 
by an editor; and doubtless I could so have 
managed it in general, and perhaps with this 
entangled blue and yellow in particular; but, 
as I said, it will be surer, and may probably 
be briefer, to proceed as now. 

Can you send me, one of these days, Dr. 
Kennedy’s address — the doctor of whom I 
saw so much in Dublin, who is Pitt Kennedy’s 
brother, and who lives somewhere in the 
southern outskirts, I think —a well-known 
man? No haste about it, only don’t quite 
forget. 

I am truly sorry to hear that your land 
scheme has come to ruin in so provoking and 
paltry a way. There can nothing be done, 
then, for the poor Irish people at present? 
Nothing by express enactment or arrange- 
ment; but they must follow the dumé law of 
their positions, and sink, sink, till they do 
come upon rock? I rather judge so; nothing 
considerable, either for them or for any people 
or object whatsvever; all objects having got 
so frightfully enigmatic (hideous and uméntel- 
ligible, as the old official masks drop off them), 
and our chief interpreter of enigmatic realities 
being Lord John at this moment — an inter- 
preter that probably defies the world for his 
fellow, if we consider where he is and when 
he is? Well, there is no help; we must all 
get down to the rocks; we are in a place 
equivalent to He// (for every true soul and 
interest) till we do get thither; there, and 
there only, on the eternal basis, can there be 
any ‘‘heaven’’ and land of promise for the 
sons of Adam (sons of Hudson, millionaire 
and penniless alike, Iexclude). Thither must 
we, as God live —and God knows many of 
us will have a good bit to go before we arrive 
there, and will need considerable thrashing 
and tossing before the chaff be well beaten off 
us, I guess. It is the dismallest epoch, and 
yet one of the grandest —like a putrid Gol- 
gotha with immortality beyond it; I do verily 
(in figurative language) comparable to a ‘‘ res- 
urrection from the dead.” It is in such way 
I look at it, in silence generally, and welcome 
even a Brummagem Cromwell of the French 
as a clear step forward. Five-and-thirty years 
of Parliamentary stump oratory, all ending in 
less than nothing; now let us try drill-ser- 
geantry alittle even under these sad terms! 
I find the talk of France to be, and to have 
been, much madder than even their silence is 
like to be. God is great. 

You are dreadfully unjust to what you call 
‘* England” in almost all you say about Ire- 
land, and in general your interpretation of the 
former hated entity is altogether mistaken, 
too often (I swear to you) at once lamentable 
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and absurd! 1 forgive it, as before, but pray 
always it mightalter. There seems to me no 
possibility of profit in that direction. I had 
a letter from a brother of Mitchel the other 
day, who dates Washington, an inquiring 
struggling, ingenuous, and ambitious kind of 
nature, to whom, for John’s sake, I made 
some reply. Adieu, I hope only for a few 
days. Yours always, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Dr. Murray contributed to the £din- 
burgh Review for a brief period, during 
the editorship of Mr. Empson. When 
Cornewall Lewis succeeded him in the 
editorial chair, he made objection to some- 
thing in an article submitted to him, and 
Dr. Murray seized the occasion to retire 
altogether. In a note on the subject to 
me, he said :— 


A strong religious scruple got into my head 
about being connected with the Zainburgh 
Review. Though professedly a literary and 
political journal, yet, of late years especially, 
it had become rather theological — the theol- 
ogy being, of course, of a very bad stamp. It 
occurred to me that there was an impropriety 
in my contributing to such a periodical. I 
reasoned myself out of this — still I felt very 
uncomfortable, though keeping my uneasiness 
all to myself. There were four articles out of 


nine in the January number, and two in the 
last number, more or less of this character. 
Lewis’s note took a heavy weight off my mind. 


DISRAELIL 

AT the general election of 1852, I came 
into Parliament, and attended a winter 
session towards the close of that year. I 
visited Cheyne Row whenever it was prac- 
ticable, and on Sunday afternoon had gen- 
erally a walk with Carlyle in some of the 
parks. When he was not disposed to walk 
he had chairs brought to the grass plot 
behind his house, and tranquilly smoked a 
long clay pipe, with a friend or two sitting 
or standing beside him, to whom he talked 
atintervals. Later, when the Derby gov- 
ernment fell, we spoke of the event. I 
said, though I had voted against them, I 
could not help having a certain sympathy 
with Disraeli for the indomitable pluck 
with which he faced his enemies at the 
head of a party which distrusted him only 
a little less than the honorable gentleman 
opposite. The Peelites seemed to hate 
him with a preternatural animosity, but I 
had never heard that he had done anything 
cruel or cowardly against them or any one 
else. He was a political gladiator no 
doubt, as Bolingbroke and Canning had 
been before him, but it was idle to com- 
plain that he struck deft blows at his 
opponents ; that was his vocation. 
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A base vocation, Carlyle observed. The 
case was not a perplexing one at all, it 
seemed tohim. A cunning Jew got a par- 
cel of people to believe in him, though no 
man of the smallest penetration could have 
any doubt that he was an impostor, with 
no sort of purpose in all he was doing but 
to serve his owninierests. He wasaman 
from whom no good need be expected, a 
typical Jew, ostentatious, intrinsically ser- 
vile, but stiff necked in his designs. 

Fus diabolo detur, 1 interposed. Let it 
be remembered that he exhibited a gener- 
ous courage on behalf of his race, in face 
of the fierce hostility of the party which he 
led. He was true at any rate to the inter- 
est and honor of his own people, which 
counterbalanced a multitude of sins; and 
I had a personal satisfaction in seeing a 
race, who were persecuted for a sin com- 
mitted centuries and centuries before they 
were born, reassert themselves. 

They were, he said, paying for sins of 
their own, as well as of their ancestors. 
They were an impotent race, who had 
never distinguished themselves in their 
entire history by any estimable quality. 
Some of them clambered to what they 
called prosperity, but, arrayed in the 
showiest garniture, there was always an 
odor of old clo’ about them. They made 
great quantities of money up and down, 
and glorified the speculator who made 
most as the most venerable of mortals. 
When of old any man appeared among 
them who had something to tell worth their 
attention one knew how such a one was 
received by the Israelites, and their vices 
of character were intractable. 

In London I saw Carlyle under a new 
aspect. Among friends he was still simple 
and genial; but he was much run after 
by inquisitive Americans, who got brief 
glimpses of him from time to time, and as 
they wanted for the most part to interview 
him, he got into the habit of uttering al- 
most as soon as his visitors had settled 
down the sort of harangue on some great 
topic which they expected from him. At 
times his friends had to listen to long dis- 
courses of the same character, which were 
only an expansion of opinions they had 
become familiar with in conversation. 
When he delivered himself of one of these 
set speeches his conversational manner 
disappeared, and his language came forth 
like a douche-bath, in a strong, unbroken 
stream, while, like the Ancient Mariner, 
he fixed the spectator with his glittering 
eye. This foaming torrent wasas unlike 
the ripple of his familiar talk as Niagara 
toa trout stream. To arrest it was nearly 
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impossible, and he was impatient of inter- 
ruption, even by way of assent, much more 
of dissent. The reader will probably like 
a specimen of this method, and here is 
one : — 


AN HARANGUE. 


“ DECIDEDLY the figments of opinion 
one encountered in every quarter about 
Ireland were a perplexity to human rea- 
son. Irishmen might be assured there 
was no one in England wished ill to Ire- 
land, as they had come to imagine. Quite 
the contrary, good men on all sides would 
applaud and assist any practical method 
for her relief. If he were given the task 
of lifting Ireland out of her misery, he 
would take counsel on all sides with men 
of practical knowledge on the best means 
of setting the people to work. He would 
ask such assistance from Parliament as 
might be necessary, and then carry out 
his scheme with unabating stringency. 
Whoever would not work must starve. 
He would begin with the workhouses, 
where men had delivered themselves up 
as bond slaves to society, by the confes- 
sion that they could not exist by their 
own labor; and at the outset he would 
organize ‘hem. By and by he would trans- 
fer his workers to the Bog of Allan, or 
elsewhere, and bring them into contact 
with work to be done. Organization was 


the essential basis of success, and he be- 
lieved every trade must finally get itself 
organized as much as it could, even the 
trade of authorship, so that each man 
would be put to the work he was fittest to 
do, and not left wasting his strength and 


spirit ina totally useless direction. If a 
wise scheme like this were opposed —as, 
indeed, it was sure to be — one might rely 
on the sense of the community for main- 
taining it. If the ministry of the day set 
themselves against it, men of sense would 
say to them, Get out of that, you ugly and 
foolish windbags ; do you think the eternal 
God of nature will suffer you to stand in 
the way of his work? If you cannot open 
your eyes and see that this is a thing that 
must be done, you had better betake your- 
self elsewhere — to the lowest Gehenna 
were fittest — there is no place for you in 
a world which is ruled, in the long run, 
by fact and not by chimera. This is the 
course which ought to be taken. Men of 
sense might get the thing done, but men 
of no sense not atall. In democracy there 
was nohelp. Universal suffrage might be 
worth taking, and then men of sense would 
discover the limited use of it. For his 
part, if he could consult his horses, he 
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would certainly ask them whether they 
preferred oats or vetches, quite sure they 
were the best judges on that point; but 
if they presumed to question the propriety 
of the road he was travelling, he would 
say, ‘No, my worthy quadrupeds, it is 
not to London I am going, but in quite 
another direction. I am going to Green- 
wich, for reasons too tedious to mention, 
and so let us set out without more delay.’ 
The notion of settling any question by 
counting blockheads, or referring it to the 
decision of a multitude of fools, was alto- 
gether futile. The wise man must ponder 
on the right path in the silence of his own 
heart, and when found take it though the 
whole multitude brayed at him with its 
many heads, which most probably they 
would — for a time.” 

John Forster, who was present on one 
of these occasions, as soon as Carlyle 
paused, took the opportunity to assure 
me that there was no dislike of Irishmen 
in England, and no assumption of supe- 
riority. 

Carlyle said, if there was dislike, it arose 
from the way Irishmen conducted them- 
selves in England. They often entitled 
themselves to disfavor by their private 
performances. Irishmen who knew better 
must teach these persons to live quite 
differently, and they ought not to feel the 
slightest necessity for championing black- 
guards because they happened to be 
Irishmen. The curse and destruction of 
Ireland was her putting up silently — ever 
contentedly, it would seem — with lies and 
falsities, and making heroes of manifest 
liars. Till this practice ended her case 
was hopeless. 

After an harangue there was generally 
a conversation on the subject of it. On 
such an occasion, Carlyle listened pa- 
tiently to dissent, and justified or illus- 
trated his opinions calmly. The Scottish 
peasantry, he said, were gifted with silent 
intrepidity and valor. Their constant 
submission to the divine will, and their 
strict veracity were qualities which it 
would behove Irish peasants to imitate, 
for, to say the truth, he had not found 
these qualities plentiful among them, nor 
the plain speaking which comes of honest 
thinking. 

I replied that he had never seen an Irish 
peasant in his natural condition, he had 
only seen a population resembling a fam- 
ished crew just escaped from a shipwreck ; 
the Irish peasantry were intrinsically 
pious, generous, and veracious. The 
shiftness and evasion which they some- 
times exhibited in the witness-box were 
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the devices of a people harassed by cruel 
laws and harsh masters. They evaded, 
but they would not violate, the sanctity of 
an oath. I remembered reading, when a 
boy, the story of a peasant put into the 
witness-box to give evidence against his 
own son, which clung tomy memory. The 
son was charged with stealing a sheep at 
a famine period, and his father, a vener- 
able and pious old man must, it was sup- 
posed, have seen the transaction. “ Did 
you awaken,” he was asked, “on the night 
of Easter eve after midnight?” “Yis, 
sir, I did.” “What did you see in the 
cottage at that time?” “God help me! 
I saw my boy with a sheep between his 
hands ; but oh! your honor, it was for me 
and the little Michael who were starving 
that he took it.” The old man broke 
down, and the prisoner in the dock said 
something to him in a low voice in Irish. 
The judge asked to have it translated. 
“ Courage, father, may the Saviour protect 
you and all of us, you only do what is 
right, to tell the truth.” This was the 
Irish peasant in his natural condition. 

Carlyle said the stories current of them 
by writers of their own country gave the 
impression of an idle, reckless race, with 
a levity which was not agreeable, but pain- 
ful, to contemplate. 

I replied that one might as well judge 
England from the stories of Tim Bobbin, 
as Ireland from the stories of Maxwell or 
Lever. Some of the most significant 
maxims I could recall were Irish sayings, 
which I heard from my mother when I 
was a boy, and Irish legends revealing the 
deep sagacity which lay at the bottom of 
the national character. Here wasone: In 
a dear summer, as the famine periods 
were called in Ireland, a small farmer was 
induced by his wife to send out his father 
to beg. The old man was equipped with 
a bag, a staff, and half a double blanket, 
which the frugal housewife prepared for 
him. After he was gone, she inquired for 
the moiety of the blanket to make sure he 
had not carried it off. When the house 
was ransacked in vain, the father thought 
of asking his little son if he had seen it. 
“Yis, father,” the boy replied, “I have 
put it by till the time comes when I'll 
want it.” “What will you want with it, 
Owen agrah?” inquired the father. 
“Why, father,” replied the boy, “ you see, 
when I grow up to be a big man, and I'll 
be sending you out to beg, I’ll want it to 
put on your back.” 

Carlyle said it was a homely apologue 
intended no doubt to illustrate the force 
of example ; we might safely assume that 
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the old man was recalled from his beg- 
ging expedition and put in the most com- 
fortable corner of the cabin after that 
transaction. 

Yes, I rejoined, and he must remember 
it was the apologue of an Irish peasant; 
quod erat demonstrandum. 

C. Gavan DuFFy. 


From The New Review. 
EDWARD CRACROFT LEFROY. 


BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


I. 


Not long ago, a writer in the Artist 
quoted some lines of remarkable dignity 
and beauty by E. C. L. I felt that here 
was a poet unknown to me; for the verses 
had that peculiar quality which belongs 
alone to genuine inspiration. By the kind- 
ness of the editor of the Artist I obtained 
a copy of the book from which the extracts 
had been made. Itis a thin volume, en- 
titled ** Echoes from Theocritus, and Other 
Sonnets.” By Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 
London: Elliot Stock, 1885. The first 
thirty sonnets are composed on themes 
suggested by the Syracusan idyllist. Of 
miscellaneous sonnets there are seventy. 
So, whether by accident or intention, the 
poet rests his fame upon a century of son- 
nets, by far the most important of these 
being the seventy which do not give their 
title to the book. 

Together with this volume came the 
sad intelligence that Edward Lefroy died 
last summer after a tedious illness. In 
reply to inquiries, I learned, through the 
courtesy of his best and oldest friend, that 
he was educated at Blackheath Proprietary 
School and at Keble College, Oxford. In 
1878 he took orders. His sonnets origi- 
nally appeared in three small, paper-cov- 
ered pamphlets, severally entitled “ Echoes 
from Theocritus,” “Cytisus and Galin- 
gale,” “Sketches and Studies.” They 
were published at Blackheath by H. Burn- 
side, bookseller, between the years 1883 
and 1884, and attracted comparatively little 
notice. In 1885 the same sonnets were 
collected under the title and description I 
have given above. Few of our well-known 
literary critics, with the exception of Mr. 
Andrew Lang and Mr. William Sharp, 
took notice of them and discerned their 
merit. Later on, Mr. Lefroy gave a vol- 
ume of sermons to the public, and in 1885 
he printed a very characteristic collection 
of “Addresses to Senior School Boys.’ 
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He was thirty-five years of age when he 
died. 

Though Mr. Lefroy worked as a parish 
clergyman both at Truro and Lambeth with 
the late and the present Archbishops of 
Canterbury, he suffered from chronic phys- 
ical weakness of a distressing nature. As 
early as the year 1882, he learned from 
the best medical authority that his heart 
was seriously affected, and that he could 
not expect length of life. The pains and 
wearinesses of illness he bore with what 
a critic, writing in the Academy, well 
described as “breezy healthfulness of 
thought and feeling.” Combining in a 
singular measure Hellenic cheerfulness 
with Christian faith and patience, he was 
able to await death with a spiritual serenity 
sweeter than the steadfastness of stoical 
endurance. In one of his diaries he 
wrote: * The world contains, even for an 
invalid like me, a multitude of beautiful 
and inspiring things. ... I have always 
tried to live a broad life. It has been my 
pleasure to sympathize with all sorts and 
conditions of men in their labors and their 
recreations. Art, nature, and youth have 
yielded to me ‘ the harvest of a quiet eye.’ 
It would be affectation to pretend that IJ 
am weary of existence... but I have 


faith enough in my Lord to follow him 
willingly where he has gone before.” His 


sympathy with youthful strength and 
beauty, his keen interest in boyish games 
and the athletic sports of young men, 
seem to have kept his nature always fresh 
and wholesome. These qualities were 
connected in a remarkable way with Hel- 
lenicinstincts and an almost pagan delight 
in nature. But Lefroy’s temperament as- 
similated from the Christian and the Greek 
ideals only what is really admirable in 
both; discarding, the asceticism of the 
one and the sensuousness of the other. 
The twofold elements in him were kindly 
mixed and blended in a rare beauty and 
purity of manliness, Writing to a friend 
about his Theocritean sonnets, he says 
that he composed them in order to relax 
his mind. “ To amanoccupied in sermon- 
writing and parochial visitation it is intel- 
lectual change of air to go back in thought 
to a pre-Christian age; and I confess that 
I have never been able to emancipate my- 
self (as most clergymen do) from the 
classical bonds which schoolmasters and 
college tutors for so many years did their 
best to weave around me. And then I 
have such an intense sympathy with the 
joys and griefs, hopes and fears, passions 
and actions of ‘ the young life’ that I find 
myself in closer affinity to Greek feeling 
than most people would. At the same 
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time I should be sorry to help on that 
Hellenic revival which some Oxford teach- 
ers desire.” 


Il. 


THESE extracts from Lefroy’s unpub- 
lished papers, and the short sketch I have 
been able to give of his life, form a proper 
prelude to what will follow in criticism 
and illustration of his poems. There isa 
strong personal accent in all he wrote; 
the “breezy healthfulness of thought and 
feeling” which his reviewer noted; the 
untainted Hellenism broadening and clari- 
fying Christian virtues, which I have at- 
tempted to describe. 

This attitude of mind is suf€ciently well 
set forth in the last sonnet of the series, 
It is entitled “ An Apology,” and may here 
be cited, although in form and language it 
falls below the level of Lefroy’s best 
writing : — 

I hold not lightly by this world of sense, 

So full it is of things that make me cheer. 

I deem that mortal blind of soul and dense, 

To whom created joys are less than dear. 

The heaven we hope for is not brought more 
near 

By spurning drops of love that filter thence: 

In Nature’s prism some purple beams appear, 

Of unrevealéd light the effluence. 

Then count me not, O yearning hearts, to 
blame 

Because at Beauty’s call mine eyes respond, 

Nor soon convict me of ignoble aim, 

Who in the schools of Life am frankly fond; 

For out of earth’s delightful things we frame 

Our only visions of the world beyond. 

Some of Lefroy’s finest work is done in 
the key suggested by this sonnet. He 
felt that life itself is more than literature; 
the real poems are not what we sing, but 
what we feel and see. This thought, 
which is indeed the base-note of all Walt 
Whitman’s theories upon art, is admi- 
rably rendered in “ From Any Poet” (No, 
XXXvii.): — 

Oh, Fair and Young, we singers only lift 

A mirror to your beauty dimly true, 

And what you gave us, that we give to you, 

And in returning minimize the gift. 

We trifle like an artist brought to view 

The nuggets gleaming in a golden drift, 

Who, while the busy miners sift and sift, 

Will take his idle brush and paint a few. 

O Young and Glad, O Shapely, Fair, and 
Strong, . 

Yours is i a of verse to make, not mar! 

In you is loveliness: to you belong 

Glory and grace: we sing but what you are, 

Pleasant the song perchance; but oh, how far 

The beauty sung of doth excel the song. 

Feeling this, Lefroy felt, like Alfred de 
Musset, that the poet’s true applause is 
praise bestowed upon him by the young: 
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O hearts of youth, so brightly, frankly true, 

To gods aed bards alike your praise is dear; 

Though wreaths from adult hands be all un- 
seized 

Our crowns are crowns indeed if thrown by 
you. 


These lines, from a sonnet entitled “A 
Story of Aurelius” (No. xxxviii.), suffer 
by their severance from the rest of the 
poem. It may be said, indeed, in passing, 
that, spontaneous and unstudied as his 
work appears, Lefroy had a fine sense of 
unity. None of his pieces, to my mind, 
can be rightly estimated, except in their 
total effect. I will illustrate this by quot- 


ing at full * Bill: A Portrait” (No xxxvi.): 


I know a lad with sun-illumined eyes, 

Whose constant heaven is fleckless of a cloud ; 

He treads the earth with heavy steps and 
proud, 

As if the gods had given him for a prize 

Its beauty and its strengthh What money 
buys 

Is his; and his the reverence unavowed 

Of toiling men for men who never bowed 

Their backs to any burden anywise. 

And if you talk of pain, of doubt, of ill, 

He smiles and shakes his head, as who should 


say, 

“‘The thing is black, or white, or what you 
will : 

Let Folly rule, or Wisdom: any way 

I am the dog for whom this merry day 

Was made, and I enjoy it.” That is Bill. 


The grace of this composition is almost 
rustic, the music like to that of some old 
ditty piped by shepherds in the shade. 
The subrisive irony, the touch of humor, 
the quiet sympathy with nature’s and for- 
tune’s gilded darling, give it a peculiar 
raciness. But after all is said, it leaves a 
melody afloat upon the brain,a savor on 
the menta! palate. Only lines four and 
five seem to interrupt the rhythm by sibi 
lants and a certain poverty of phrase — as 
though (which was perhaps the case) two 
separate compositions had been patched 
together. 

A companion portrait, this time of a 
maiden, may be placed beside it, “ Flora” 
(No. xxxv.): — 


Some faces scarce are born of earth, they say ; 
Thine is not one of them, and yet ’tis fair; 
Showing the buds of hope in soft array, 
Which presently will burst and blossom there ; 
Now small as bells that Alpine meadows 
bear, — 
Too low for any boisterous wind to sway. 
Why should we think it shame for youth to 
wear 
A beauty portioned from the natural day? 
*Tis thine to teach us what dull hearts forget, 
How near of kin we are to springing flowers. 
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The sap from nature’s stem is in us yet; 
Young life is conscious of uncancelled powers. 
And happy they who, ere youth's sun has set, 
Enjoy the golden unreturning hours. 


In all these sonnets there are charming 
single lines : — 


How near of kin we are to springing flowers. 
Of children in another place, he says : 
To you the glory and to us the debt. 
And again, in yet another sonnet : — 


We press and strive and toil from morn till 
eve; 

From eve to morn our waking thoughts are 
grim. 

Were children silent, we should half believe 

That joy were dead —its lamp would burn se 
dim. 


This special sympathy with what he 
called “the young life” finds noble ex- 
pression in four sonnets dedicated to the 
sports of boyhood. Here is “ A Football 
Player” (No. xxvii.) : — 


If I could paint you, friend, as you stand there, 
Guard of the goal, defensive, open-eyed, 

Watching the tortured bladder slide and glide 
Under the twinkling feet; arms bare, head 


are, 
The breeze a-tremble through crow-tufts of 
hair ; 
Red-brown in face, and ruddier having spied 
A wily foeman breaking from the side; 
Aware of him, — of all else unaware: 
If I could limn you, as you leap and fling 
Your weight against his passage, like a wall; 
Clutch him, and collar him, and rudely cling 
For one brief moment till he falls — you fall: 
My sketch would have what Art can never 
give — ' 
Sinew and breath and body; it would live. 


The “Cricket- Bowler” follows (No. 

XXvVili.) :— 

Two minutes’ rest till the next man goes in! 

The tired arms lie with every sinew slack 

On the mown grass. Unbent the supple back, 

And elbows apt to make the leather spin 

Up the slow bat and round the unwary shin,— 

In knavish hands a most unkindly knack ; 

But no guile shelters under this boy’s black 

Crisp a frank eyes, and honest English 
skin. 

Two minutes only. Conscious of a name, 

The new man plants his weapon with pro- 
found 

Long-practised skill that no mere trick may 
scare. 

Not loth, the rested lad resumes the game: 

The flung ball takes one madding tortuous 
bound, 

And the mid stump three somersaults in air. 


The third, not so perfect in execution. 
celebrates the runner’s noble strife. It is 
called “ Before the Race” (No. xxix.) : — 
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The impatient starter waxeth saturnine. 

“Is the beil cracked?” he cries. They make 
it sound: 

And six tall lads break through the standers- 
round. 

I watch with Mary while they form in line; 

White jerseyed ali, but each with some small 


sign, 
A broidered badge or shield with painted 
ground, 
And one with crimson kerchief sash-wise 
bound ; 
I think we know that token, neighbor mine. 
Willie, they call you best of nimble wights ; 
Yet brutal Fate shall whelm in slippery ways 
Two soles at least. Willit be you she spites? 
Ah well! ’Tis not so much to win the bays. 
Uncrowned or crowned, the struggle still de- 
lights ; 
It is the effort, not the palm we praise. 

Very finely conceived and splendidly 
expressed is the fourth of these athletic 
sonnets, which connects esthetic impres- 
sions with underlying moral ideas. “A 
Palestral Study” (No. xxxi.):— 


The curves of beauty are not softly wrought: 

These quivering limbs by strong hid muscles 
held 

In attitudes of wonder, and compelled 

Through shapes more sinuous than a sculptor’s 
thought, 

Tell of dull matter splendidly distraught, 

Whisper of mutinies divinely quelled, — 

Weak indolence of flesh, that long rebelled, 

The spirit’s domination bravely taught. 

And all man’s loveliest works are cut with 
pain. 

Beneath the perfect art we know the strain, 

Intense, defined, how deep soe’er it lies. 

From each high masterpiece our souls refrain, 

Not tired of gazing, but with stretchéd eyes 

Made hot by radiant flames of sacrifice. 


I think it will be felt, from these ex- 
amples, that in Lefroy’s now almost for- 
gotten work a true poet drew authentic 
inspiration from the beautiful things which 
lie nearest to the artist’s vision in the life 
of frank and simple human beings. His 
sonnets rank high in that region of art 
which I have elsewhere called “demo- 
cratic.” The sensibility to subjects of 
this sort may be frequent among us; but 
the power of seizing on their essence, the 
faculty for lifting them into the zsthetic 
region without marring their wilding 
charm, are rare. For this reason, because 
just here seems to lie his originality, I 
have dwelt upon this group of poems. 
Their Neo-Hellenism is so pure and mod- 
ern, their feeling for physical beauty and 
strength is so devoid of sensuality, their 
tone is so right and yet so warmly sympa- 
thetic, that many readers will be grateful 
to a singer, distinguished by rare personal 
originality, who touched common and even 
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carnal things with such distinction. I 
might enforce this argument by quotin 
‘“* The New Cricket Ground,” “ Childhoo 
and Youth,” “In the Cloisters: Winches- 
ter College.” But, as the Greeks said, 
the half is more than the whole. 


Ill. 


THE thirty “ Echoes from Theocritus ” 
are all penetrated with that purged Hel- 
lenic sentiment which was the note of 
Lefroy’s genius. They are exquisite 
cameos in miniature carved upon frag- 
ments broken from the idylls; nor do I 
disagree with a critic who said, when they 
first appeared, that “rarely has the great 
pastoral poet been so freely transmuted 
without loss of his spell.” Nevertheless, 
these sonnets have not the same personal 
interest, nor, in my opinion, the same 
artistic importance, as others in which the 
poet’s fancy dealt more at large with 
themes suggested to him by his study of 
the Greek past. Take this, for instance: 
“ Something Lost ” (No. xviii.) : — 


How changed is Nature from the Time an- 
tique! 

The world we see to-day is dumb and cold; 

It has no word for us. Not thus of old 

It won heart-worship from the enamored Greek, 

Through ail fair forms he heard the Beauty 
speak ; 

To him glad tidings of the Unknown were told 

By babbling runlets, or sublimely rolled 

In thunder from the cloud-enveloped peak. 

He caught a message at the oak’s great girth, 

While prisoned Hamadryads weirdly sang: 

He stood where Delphi’s Voice had chasm- 
birth, 

And o’er strange vapor watched the Sibyl 


hang; 
Or where, mid throbbing of the tremulous 


earth, 
The caldrons of Dodona pulsed and rang. 


Here we feel that Lefroy (like Words- 
worth when he yearned for Triton rising 
in authentic vision from the sea) had his 
soul lodged in Hellas. Of how many 
English poets may not this be said? 
“Come back, ye wandering Muses, come 
back home!” Landor was right. The 
home of the imagination of the artist is 
in Greece. Gray, Keats, Shelley, even 
Byron, Landor, Wordsworth, even Mat- 
thew Arnold, all the great and good poets 
who have passed away from us, signified 
this truth in one way or in another, each 
according to his quality. It was the dis- 
tinction of Lefroy that he “came back 
home ” with a peculiarly fresh and child- 
like perception of its charm. Seeking to 
define his touch upon Hellenic things, I 
find only a barren and scholastic formula: 
he had a spiritual apperception of sensu- 
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ous beavty. The strong, clear music 
which throbbed so piercingly, so passion- 
ately, round the Isles of Greece, reached 
his sense attenuated and refined —like 
the notes of the Alpine horn, after ascend- 
ing and tingling through a thousand feet 
of woods and waterfalls and precipices. 
Here is the echo of it in his sonnet, ‘On 
the Beach in November ” (No. xvii.) :— 


My heart’s Ideal, that somewhere out of sight 

Art beautiful and gracious and alone, — 

Happy where blue Saronic waves are blown 

Qn shores that keep some touch of old de- 
light, — 

How = is thy memory, and how bright, 

To one who watches over leagues of stone 

These chilly northern waters creep and moan 

From weary morning unto weary night. 

O Shade-form, lovelier than the living crowd, 

So kind to votaries, yet thyself unvowed, 

So free to human fancies, fancy-free, 

My vagrant thought goes out to thee, to thee, 

As, wandering lonelier than the Poet’s cloud, 

I listen to the wash of this dull sea. 


How he could convey a single Greek 
suggestion into the body of an English 
poem may be exemplified by “ A Thought 
from Pindar ” (No. xxxix.):— 


Twin immortalities man’s art doth give 

To man; both fair; both noble; one supreme. 

The sculptor beating out his portrait scheme 

Can make the marble statue breathe and live; 

Yet with a life cold, silent, locative; 

It cannot break its stone-eternal dream, 

Or step to join the busy human stream, 

But dwells in some high fane a hieroglyph. 

Not so the poet. Hero, if thy name 

Lives in his verse, it lives indeed. For then 

In every ship thou sailest passenger 

To every town where aught of soul doth stir, 

Through street and market borne, at camp 
and game, 

And on the lips and in the hearts of men! 


The contrast between the powers of two 
rival arts, sculpture and poetry, to confer 
immortal fame upon some noble agent in 
the world’s drama, has been well conceived 
and forcibly presented. 

Like all poets who have confined their 
practice mainly to contemplative and med- 
itative forms of verse, Lefroy reflected on 
the nature of art. That he was not in 
theory “the idle singer of an idle day” 
may be gathered from a sonnet entitled 
“ Art that Endures ” (No. Ixviii.):— 
Marble of Paros, bronze that will not rust, 
Onyx or agate — sculptor, choose thy block! 
Not clay nor wax nor perishable stock 
Of earthy stones can yield a virile bust 
Keen-edged against the centuries. 

thou must 
In molten brass or adamantine rock 
To carve the strenuous shape which shall not 
mock ; 
Thy faith by crumbling dust upon thy dust. 


Strive 
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Poet, the warning comes not less to thee! 

Match well thy metres with a strong design. 

Let —~ themes find nervous utterance. 

lee 

The frail conceit, the weak mellifluous line. 

High thoughts, hard forms, toil, rigor, — 
these be thine 

And steadfast hopes of immortality. 


With this lofty conception of the spirit 
in which the artist should approach his 
task, Lefroy did not exaggerate his own 
capacity as poet or seek to exalt his 
function. A sonnet called “The Torch 
Bearer ” (No. lxvi.) expresses, in a charm- 
ing metaphor, the thought that poetry is 
but the soul's light cast upon the world 
for other souls to see by : — 


In splendor robed for some court-revelry 

A monarch moves when eve is on the wane, 

His faithful lieges flock their prince to see, 

And strive to pierce the gathering shades — 
in vain. 

But lo, atorch! And now the brilliant train 

Is manifest. Who may the bearer be? 

Not great himself, he maketh greatness plain. 

To him this praise at least. What more to 
me? 

Mine is alowly Muse. She cannot sing 

A pageant or a passion; cannot cry 

With clamorous voice against an evil thing, 

And break its power; but seeks with single 


eye 
To follow in the steps of Love, her King, 
And hold a light for men to see Him by. 

In another place (No. i.) he disclaims 
his right or duty to attack the higher paths 
of poesy, saying of his Muse :— 


She hath no mind for ‘‘ freaks upon the fells,” 

No wish to hear the storm-wind rattling by: 

She loves her cowslips more than immortelles, 

Her garden-clover than the abysmal sky: 

In a green dell her chosen sweetheart dwells: 

The mountain-height she must not, does not, 
try. 

That sense of inadequacy which every 
modest worker feels from time to time, 
when he compares “this man’s art or that 
man’s scope” with his own performance, 
and the reaction from its benumbing op- 
pression under the influence of healthier 
reflection, are expressed with delightful 
spontaneity in “Two Thoughts” (No. 
xliii.) : — 

When I reflect how small a space I fill 

In this great teeming world of laborers, 

Flow little I can do with strongest will, 

How marred that little by most hateful 
blurs, — 

The fancy overwhelms me, and deters 

My soul from putting forth so poor a skill: 

Let me be counted with those worshippers 

Who lie before God’s altar and are still. 

But then I think (for healthier moments come) 

This oy of will, this natural force of 

and, — 
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What do they mean, if working be not wise? 
Forbear to weigh thy work, O Soul! Arise, 
And join thee to that nobler, sturdier band 
Whose worship is not idle, fruitless, dumb. 


IV. 


IT was not to be expected that a man 
who vibrated so deeply and truly to the 
beauty of the world and to the loveliness 
of “the young life,” and who was himself 
condemned to life-long sickness with no 
prospect but the grave upon this planet, 
should not have left some utterances upon 
the problems of death and thwarted vital- 
ity. It must be remembered, however, 
that Lefroy was a believing Christian, and 
for him the tomb was, therefore, but a 
doorway opened into regions of eternal 
life. It is highly characteristic of the 
man that, in his poetry, he made no vulgar 
appeal to the principles of his religious 
creed, but remained within the region of 
that Christianized Stoicism I have at- 
tempted to define. We feel this strongly 
in the sonnets “To An Invalid ”(No. liv.), 
“On Reading a Poet’s Life” (No. lix.), 
and “The Dying Prince” (No. xlvii.). 
All of these, for their intrinsic merits, are 
worthy of citation. But space fails; and 


I would fain excite some curiosity for 
lovely things to be discovered by the 
reader when a full edition of Lefroy’s “ Re- 


mains” appears. I shall, therefore, con- 


tent myself with the transcription of the 

following most original poem upon the 

old theme of “Quem Di Diligunt” No. 

lvii.) : — 

O kiss the almond-blossom on the rod! 

A thing has gone from us that could not stay. 

At least our sad eyes shall not see one day 

All baseness treading where all beauty trod. 

O kiss the almond-blossom on the rod! 

For this our budding Hope is caught away 

From growth that is not other than decay, 

To bloom eternal in the halls of God. 

And though of subtler grace we saw no sign, 

No glimmer from the yet unrisen star, — 

Full-orbed he broke upon the choir divine, 

Saint among saints beyond the golden bar, 

Round whose pale brows new lights of glory 
shine — 

The aureoles that were not and that are. 


The artistic value of Lefroy’s work is 
great. That first attracted me to him, be- 
fore I knew what kind of man I was to 
meet with in the poet. Now that I have 
learned to appreciate his life-philosophy, 
it seems to me that this is even more note- 
worthy than his verse. We are all of us 
engaged, in some way or another, with the 
problem of co-ordinating the Hellenic and 
Christian ideals, or, what is much the 
same thing, of adapting Christian tradi- 
tions to the governing conceptions of a 
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scientific age. Lefroy proved that it is 
possible to combine religious faith with 
frank delight in natural loveliness, to be a 
Christian without asceticism, and a Greek 
without sensuality. I can imagine that 
this will appear simple to many of my 
readers. They willexclaim: “ We do not 
need a minor poet like Lefroy to teach 
that lesson. Has not the problem been 
solved by thousands?” Perhaps it has. 
But there is a specific note, a particular 
purity, a clarified distinction, in the amal- 
gam offered by Lefroy. What I have 
called his spiritual apperception of sensu- 
ous beauty was the outcome of a_rare and 
exquisite personality. It has the translu- 
cent quality of a gem, beryl or jacinth, 
which, turn it to the light and view it from 
all sides, retains one flawless color. This 
simplicity and absolute sincerity of instinct 
is surely uncommon in our perplexed 
epoch. To rest for a moment upon the 
spontaneous and unambitious poetry which 
flowed from such a nature cannot fail to 
refresh minds wearied with the storm and 
stress of modern thought. 


From Nature. 

THE ANCIENT TOMBS AND BURIAL 

MOUNDS OF JAPAN. 

AT a recent meeting of the China 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society at 
Shanghai, Professor Hitchcock, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, read a paper on 
the ancient tombs and burial mounds of 
Japan, in the course of which he said that, 
while the form and structure of the Japan- 
ese mounds were now known, thanks to 
the as yet unpublished researches of his 
companion in many journeys in Japan, Mr. 
W. Gowland, their early origin was yet to 
be traced. It was surmised that a few at 
least of the Japanese burial customs were 
derived from China. In the course of his 
own travels in the north of China he had 
failed to discover any indications of the 
existence of mounds like those in Japan; 
but he still expected to hear of them from 
some experienced traveller in the interior 
of that vast empire. Referring to the 
origin of the tombs, the lecturer said the 
first emperor, who lived in the seventh 
century B.C., is supposed to be buried in 
Yamato, and the tombs of his successors 
are pointed out by the Imperial House- 
hold Department. The identity of the 
sepulchres may be questioned, but itis a 
fact that we can distinguish consecutive 
modifications of form apparently corre- 





sponding to successive periods of time. 
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Several distinct methods of interment 
have prevailed at different periods in 
Japan. They may be conveniently dis- 
tinguished as follows: (1) burial in artifi- 
cial rock caves; (2) in simple earth 
mounds, with or without coffins; (3) in 
rock chambers, or dolmens ; (4) in double 
or imperial mounds. The lecturer then 
proceeded to illustrate the appearance of 
these different kinds of mounds by the 
aid of photograph slides thrown on to a 
screen. He showed that the double 
mounds were invariably protected by a 
wide and deep moat, sometimes by two, 
and consisted of two distinct mounds with 
a depression between them. One of these 
double mounds, near Sakai, according to 
Japanese reckoning dates from about the 
fourth century. The height is about one 
hundred feet, and the circuit of the base 
1,526 yards. The Emperor Kei Tai, who 
is reported to have lived in the sixth cen- 
tury, was one of the last emperors known 
to have been buried in a double mound. 
Some mounds have terraced sides, and 
this form is said to date from about the 
seventh century. Large quantities of clay 
cylinders were used for the purpose of 
preserving the terraces against the effects 
of the weather. When the covering ‘of 
earth is removed, it is found that the stone 
chamber beneath, which contained the 
coffin, opens through passages often forty 
feet and sometimes sixty feet long. The 
earth has in many cases been washed away 
from the mounds, exposing the rocks 
which are piled over the central chamber. 
According to a Japanese authority, in all 
the sepulchres the first order of perform- 
ing the burials was the piling up of the 
earthen mound, leaving an underground 
tunnel leading from the outside to the very 
centre of the mound. This mound com- 
pleted, the coffin, usually carved and made 
of stone, in which the corpse was placed, 
and sealed, was then introduced through 
the tunnel and placed in the centre of the 
mound, and the tunnel was then filled up 
with stones. The lecturer, however, said 
the coffins were not always introduced 
through the galleries, and the tunnels were 
certainly not filled up with stones, although 
their ends were probably closed with 
stones. He inferred from his own ob- 
servations that the chambers were fre- 
quently, if not usually, built round the 
coffins. Stone and clay coffins had been 
found together in one cave, showing them 
to have been contemporaneous. 

After showing a number of photographs 
of the pottery discovered in the mounds, 
he drew attention to a number of small 
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clay figures representing human beings. 
He said it was a very ancient custom in 
Japan to bury the retainers of a prince 
standing upright around his grave. Like 
many other customs, this also came from 
China. Inthe time of the Japanese em- 
peror Suinin (97-30 B.C.), his younger 
brother died, and they buried all who had 
been in his immediate service around his 
tomb alive. “ For many days they died 
not, but wept and cried aloud. At last 
they died. Dogs and crows assembled 
and ate them. The emperor’s compassion 
was aroused, and he desired to change the 
custom. When the Empress Hibatsuhime- 
no-Mikoto died, the mikado inquired of 
his officers, saying: ‘We know that the 
practice of following the dead is not good. 
What shall be done?’ Nomi-no-Sukune 
then said: ‘It is not good to bury living 
men standing at the sepulchre of a prince, 
and this cannot be handed down to poster- 
ity.’ He then proposed to make clay fig- 
ures of men and horses, and to bury them 
as substitutes. The mikado was well 
pleased with the plan, and ordered that 
henceforth the old custom should not be 
followed, but that clay images should be 
set round the sepulchre instead.” Even 
as late as the year 646 an edict was pub- 
lished, forbidding the burial of living per- 
sons, and also the burial of “ gold, silver, 
brocade, diaper, or any kind of variegated 
thing.” From this it might be inferred 
that the old custom of living burial was 
kept up, to some extent, even to the 
seventh century. The edict reads: “ Let 
there be complete cessation of all such 
ancient practices as strangling oneself to 
follow the dead, or strangling others to 
make them follow the dead, or killing the 
dead man’s horse, or burying treasures in 
the tomb for the dead man’s sake, or cut- 
ting the hair, or stabbing the thigh, or 
wailing for the dead man’s sake.” The 
figures of clay thus introduced as substi- 
tutes for human sacrifices, and also to take 
the place of horses, are known as ¢suché 
ningio. Specimens of them are now very 
rare, and this fact leads to the supposition 
that the figures were not buried, but left 
exposed on the surface of the ground. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. 
Edkins pointed out the resemblance which 
existed between the stone reliefs found in 
Japan and China and in Europe, as indi- 
cating the existence of communication be- 
tween distant lands in those days. It was 
also very interesting to note that in the 
very earliest ages, men had been pos- 
sessed with the idea of a future life for 





the soul. 
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The Churchman, New York, says:— 

“This m ine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a phctograp>, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a —- reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 


The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and a 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Livine 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGEs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

“It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 


Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says: — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THE LivinG AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

= If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
this.” 
The Christian Advocate, New York, sa 

“ It deserves its age, and the affec 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louts, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 


lished.” 

The Living Church, Chicago, gaye : 
ly invaluable, bring 

week by week, the very cream of 

erature of the day.” 
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to us as it does, 
the current lit- 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“* Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its econ- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture:”” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form: 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection: 
of Littell’s Living AGE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says :— 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of ap abreast with the progres 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Livinc Ace proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest ye yy in periodicals. Not to 
keep up with them is be outside the intellectual 
world.” 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says : — 


“Tf one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Living AcE.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle says :— 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews in giving the freshest 
and best of foreign essays, reviews, tales, and sketches 
of travel and adventure.” 

The Albany Argus says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly supeeranes gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” , 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it i 

“ As much in the forefront 
as at its start forty years ago. 
The Montreal Gazette says it is 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 

The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foretge literature — sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

«“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 

The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says : — 

“Ithasnorival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 

The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say 2 word in praise of Tuk Livine AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’ ” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says tt 18 

“ The cheapest pogautne for the amount of matter 

published in the United States.” 
The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


As THE Living AGE approaches its jubilee, it is interesting to recall 
the prophecy made concerning it by MR. JUSTICE STORY upon read- 
ing the prospectus in April, 1844. He then said, ‘I entirely approve 
the plan. If it can obtain the public patronage long enough, it will 
contribute in an eminent degree to give a healthy tone, not only to 
our literature, but to public opinion. It will enable us to possess in a 
moderate compass a select library of the best productions of the age.” 

That Tur Living AGE has fully justified this forecast is proved by 
the constant praises which, during all the years of its publication, 
have been bestowed upon it by the press; some of the more recent. of 
which are given below. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE of sixty-four pages, THE Livine AGE gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great amount of matter, with fresh- 
ness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no 

other publication, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

















It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 
and COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable current literature, —indispensable 
because it embraces the productions of THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS in all 
branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 


Opinions. 


“Ifa cultured stranger from another world were to 
find himself in this one, and were to make a study of 
our lite rary advantages, he would be impressed espe- 
cially, we are confident, by the abundance, variety and 
high average quality of the contents of LITTELL’sS 
LIVING AGE.” — The Congregattonalist, Boston. 

“It is nearly half a century since the first volume of 
this sterling publication came from the press, and to- 
day it stands the most perfect publication of its kind 
in the world. . Thereis but one LIVING AGE, though 
many have essayed imitations. While their intent 
has no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that rare 
discriminating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and 
that kcen appreciation of what constitutes true excel- 
lence, which make LITTELL’s LIVING AGE the incom- 
parable publication thatitis. . We know of no other 
publication that is so thorough an educator, for it 
touches all live subjects and gives the best thought of 
leading minds concerning them.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. 

“No eclectic journal has ever deserved so well of 
the public. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“It improves with age. It is a treasure-house of 
the best periodical literature in the language, and 
subscribers are easily enabled to keep themselves ac- 
quainted with the work of the most eminent writers 
of the time.” — Standard of the Cross, Philadelphia. 

“It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor. . He who 
subscribes for a few years to it gathers a choice 
library, even though he may have no other books.” — 
New- York Observer. 

* Indeed it may well be doubted whether there exists 
any more essential aid to cultivation of the mind 
among English-speaking people; and its Importance 
inereases with the ever-growing rush and hurry of 
modern times. . Certain it is that no other magazine 
can take iis place in enabling the busy reader to keep 
up with current literature.” — Episcopal Recorder, 
Philadelphia. 


“*It has, in the half century of its existence, fur- 
nished its host of readers with literature the best of 
the day, such as cannot fail to educate and stimulate 
the intellectual faculties, and create tastes and desires 
for loftier attainments.” — Prest’n Banner, Pittsburgh. 

‘*It is incomparably the finest literary production 
of modern times.”—Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 

“For the man who tries to be truly conversant with 
the very best literature of this and other countries, it 
is indispensable.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis, 

“The subscription price is tow for the abundance of 
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